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In 1949 an event of signal importance to Montana’s 
| history, literature and science, occurred. Yet, even 
today, it has escaped the attention of all but a few 
academicians. It was the revelation, by John C. Ewers, 
planner of Montana’s State Historical Museum, that 
what had long been known as “the Culbertson Manu- 
script.’ in the archives of the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety, was, in reality, the work of the early Fort Union 
fur-trader, Edwin Thompson Denig. As such, it was 
a priceless compendium of facts relating to Montana’s 
fur-trade era. With typical energy and ability, not satis- 
fied with this extremely significant discovery, Mr. 
Ewers promptly set to work to edit the century-old 
manuscript and to assemble additional biographical 
data on the long-forgotten Denig.”. Because of Mr. 
Ewers’ association with the Smithsonian Institution. his 
professional competence and fine cooperation from 
descendents of the Denig family, the Missouri Historical 
Society and others, he was able to speedily edit Denig’s 
“Of The Crow Nation,” published in Bulletin 151, Bureau 
of American Ethnology. Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This magazine is pleased and honored 
to call attention to an extremely important historical 
find” regarding Montana Indians by introducing this 
excerpt of Mr. Ewers’ “The Life and Works of Edwin 
rhompson Denig,” to the general public. 





THE EDITORS 


In North America the white man’s ap- 
cation of knowledge of Indian cultures 
the solution of practical problems 
ong antedated the development of eth- 
ogy as a profession. 
The first white men to seek knowledge 
the Indian tribes of the Northern 
Great Plains were the fur traders. In 
ler to gain a precarious foothold in 
region, to establish and expand their 
| ness, it was imperative that they ob- 
n not only a working knowledge of 
e Indian languages but also a fund of 
‘liable, useful information on the loca- 
ons and numbers of the several tribes 
nd of their major subdivisions, their 
easonal movements, their basic econo- 
mies, forms of government, inter-tribal 
relations, methods of making war, and 
social customs. 
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From 1833-56 a remarkable observer lived among the Indians of the Upper HNiissouri. After a 
century, his major work has been discoverd. He is undoubtedley Montana’s first writer of note. 
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A few of the more intelligent traders 
[of whom few were educated] recog- 
nized that the information they had gath- 
ered on these subjects would be of inter- 
est to others, even to people far removed 
from the Indian country. Much of our 
present knowledge of the cultures of 
the Northern Plains Indians prior to 
‘850 has been derived from the writings 
of these men. The names of several 
trader-writers readily come to mind— 
Pierre La Verendrye, Jean-Baptiste Tru- 
deau, Pierre-Antoine Tabeau, Francois 
Larocque, Alexander Mackenzie, David 
Thompson, and the two Alexander Hen- 
rys. Each of these French or Canadian 
writers has made a substantial contri- 
bution to history and ethnology. 

The United States has produced but a 
single trader whose contributions to the 
ethnology of the Indian tribes of the 
Northern Plains are deserving of rank 
with those of the individuals mentioned. 
He was Edwin Thompson Denig. 

Edwin Thompson Denig was born in 
MecConnellstown, Huntingdon County, 
Pa., March 10, 1812. He was the son of 
Dr. George Denig, a physician. The Den- 
ig family traced its decent from Herald 
Ericksen, a chieftain of the Danish island 
of Manoe in the North Sea. Although 
Denig’s writings show clearly that he 
was a man of better than average educa- 
tion for his time, nothing is known of his 
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activities prior to his entrance into the 
fur trade at the age of 21. It is most 
probable that Alexander Culbertson, a 
native of nearby Chambersburg, en- 
couraged Denig to seek a career in the 
fur trade. Culbertson, 3 years Denig’s 
senior, had gained some experience in 
the trade on St. Peter’s River prior to 
visiting his family in Pennsylvania in 
the summer of 1832. Denig joined Cul- 
bertson in the service of the American 
Fur Co. the following year. Records of 
that company, in the Missouri Historical 
Society, St. Louis, dated April 10, 1833, 
credit Edwin T. Denig with $400 for 
“Services ending 1 year from date.” 


It is noteworthy that Denig first trav- 
eled up the Missouri River in the same 
vear, and possibly on the same steam- 
boat, as did the noted German scientist- 
explorer, Maximilian, Prince of Wied- 
Neuwied, and Karl Bodmer, author and 
illustrator respectively of Travels in the 
Interior of North America, a work which 
for more than a century has been re- 
garded as a basic source on the Indians 
of the Upper Missouri. For the German 
prince and his talented artist companion 
the trip offered an opportunity for a 
year’s adventure and observation in a 
strange and exciting environment. For 
Denig it marked the beginning of 23 
years’ residence among the Indians of 
the Upper Missouri as a fur trader. He 
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Rare portrait of Edwin Thompson Denig. 


became one of many subordinates in 
the employ of the American Fur Co. 
(which became Pratte, Chouteau & Co. 
in 1834, and continued under the firm 
name of Pierre Chouteau, Jr., & Co. after 
1838). This was the principal firm en- 
gaged in the fur trade of the Upper Mis- 
souri. Its network of posts ranged up- 
river to the country of the Blackfoot 
near the Rockies and that of the Crow 
on the Yellowstone. 

Denig’s early years in the fur trade 
were spent in the country of the powerful 
Teton Dakota. On June 3, 1833, he wrote 
from Fort Pierre, the principal trading 
post in Teton country, “I will remain 
here this year.”* Four letters from Wil- 
liam Laidlaw, bourgeois of Fort Pierre, 
to Denig (in the same collections) indi- 
cate that Denig was in charge of a small 
winter trading house subordinate to Fort 
Pierre during the winter of 1834-35. This 
house seems to have been located on 
Cherry River, a tributary of the Chey- 
enne, some sixty or more miles north- 
west of Fort Pierre. 

In the spring of 1837, Denig held the 
position of post bookkeeper at Fort Un- 
ion on the Missouri near the mouth of 
the Yellowstone.‘ In a letter to Jacob 
Halsey at Fort Pierre, dated March 25, 
1837, Denig stated that he was well sat- 
isfied with his position and much pre- 
ferred Union to Pierre. This letter also 
revealed that he had followed the cus- 
tom of many white traders in that region 
in taking an Indian wife, and that he 
was the father of a boy. When small- 


‘Edwin T. Denig’s close friend and long-time col- 


league in the fur trade of the Upper Missouri, 
Alexander Culbertson, survived Denig by 21 years 
Prior to 1936, the Missouri Historical Society of 
St. Louis purchased from A. C. Roberts, of 
Spokane, Wash., a collection of manuscript mate 
rials dealing with several Indian tribes of the Upper 
Missouri. Mr. Roberts stated that this collection 
had been in the possession of his recently deceased 
mother, Julia Culbertson Roberts, who in turn re- 
ceived it from her father, Alexander Culbertson 
The writings bore internal evidence of composition 
in 1855 and 1856, but their authorship was not 
known. In the archives of the Missouri Historical 


Society this material became known as the Culbert- 
son manuscript. 
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Deer Little Woman, wife, and mother of Denig’s 
four children. 


pox reached Fort Union that summer, 
Denig became infected but recovered 
“favorably.”*® Years later he wrote two 
accounts of the terrible ravages of that 
plague among the Assiniboin, based upon 
his first-hand knowledge of the circum- 
stances.® 

When John James Audubon, the noted 
artist-naturalist, visited Fort Union in 
the summer of 1843, Denig cheerfully 
assisted him in collecting bird and mam- 
mal specimens and helped him to ob- 
tain the head of an Indian chief from a 
tree burial near the fort. Denig enlivened 
Audubon’s stay with stories of Indians 
and animals of the region. At the na- 
turalist’s request he wrote a description 
of Fort Union which has been published 
in Audubon and his Journals. Dated 
July 30, 1843, this is the earliest known 
example of Denig’s descriptive writing. 
It is also the most detailed description 
of the construction and use of that most 
important Indian trading post on the 
Upper Missouri to be found in the litera- 
ture. Denig stated that he was then in 
charge of the office of the fur company 
at Fort Union, a position comparable to 
that of chief clerk. His old friend Alex- 
ander Culbertson was Fort Union’s bour- 
geois at that time. 

Charles Larpenteur, a fellow subordi- 
nate in the service of the company, criti- 
cized Denig severely for his love of 
liquor, mentioning an occasion in Janu- 
ary 1844, when Denig was unable to make 
a trip to Woody Mountain to trade for 
robes with the Cree and Chippewa be- 
cause he had imbibed too freely.‘ Drink- 
ing was common among field employees 
of the company, forced to spend long, 
monotonous winters at isolated posts in 
the cold north country. Denig was no 
teetotaler. In a letter to Alexander Cul- 
bertson, dated December 1, 1849, he 
wrote, “I would also request as a great 
favor if you will bring me up a keg say 
5 galls of good old Rye, to have the 
pleasure of drinking your health occa- 
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sionally. I can hardly look upon myself 
as the infernal drunkard represented and 
presume as no accident happened to the 
2 g’. keg of last spring, the 5 g’. keg will 
be equally safe.” In the same letter 
Denig reported, “Next year after the 
post has been thoroughly purged of all 
superfluities In a trade of 400 packs, I 
shall clear 6000$ if 500 packs are traded 
9000$ will be the profit . you can 
assure yourself of my showing a neat 
Balance to our credit.”* This was the 


*Early in February 1949, Mr. Ewers read parts of 
the Culbertson manuscript in the Missouri His- 
torical Society. He was impressed with its his- 
torical and ethnological significance. It appeared 
to him that the author’s style, as well as some of 
the specific information in the manuscript re- 
sembled closely that of Edwin T. Denig’s published 
work, Indian Tribes of the Upper Missouri. Upon 
request, the Bureau of American Ethnolegy kindly 
furnished Mr. Ewers an example of Denig’s known 
handwriting in the form of photographs of his hand- 
written will, executed September 12, 1856, which 

able to compare with the writing in the 
Missouri Historical Society manuscript early in 
March of the same year. Similarities between the 
handwriting of the two documents appeared so 
marked as to justify obtaining the opinion of hand- 
writing experts. Accordingly photostats of pages 
of the manuscript together with photographs of the 
will were submitted to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. On April 15, 1949 handwriting experts 
of the FBI Laboratory, Washington, D. C., con- 
firmed Ewer’s conclusion that the handwriting of 
the two documents was by the same individual. 
Thus nearly a century after it was written an 
important Denig manuscript was discovered. 

* Denig-Sarpy letter, Missouri Historical Society. 

‘Larpenteur, 1898, Forty Years a Fur Trader on the 
Upper Missouri, vol. I, p. 122 

* Ibid. p. 132. 

* Denig, 1930, pp. 399-400; Denig Mss., Missouri Hist. 
Soc., pp. 99-100. 

‘Larpenteur, 1898, vol. I, pp. 162, 184-186. 

* Letter in Missouri Historical Society. 
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in the upper Missouri in 1 
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Union: The Assiniboines Breaking Up Their Camp,” by the Swiss artist 
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kind of report on Denig’s activities that 
the company preferred to take seriously. 

In the spring of 1847, Larpenteur® had 
referred to Denig as “the clerk at Fort 
Union.” Denig’s letter to Culbertson, 
quoted above, indicates that he was pro- 
moted to the position of bourgeois in 
charge of Fort Union before the winter 
of 1849-50. Fort Union not only was 
“the principal and handsomest trading 
post on the Missouri River,” as Denig 
himself termed it; it was also the com- 
pany’s key point in its control of the 
Indian trade of the Upper Missouri. 
There the Assiniboin, Plains Cree, some 
Crow, and Chippewa Indians traded. 
From Fort Union employees, trade goods 
and supplies were dispatched to the up- 
river Blackfoot and Crow posts, and to 
it came their returns of furs and skins 
in the spring for reshipment downriver to 
St. Louis. No field employee of the 
company then held a more responsible 
position than did Denig, except for his 
friend Alexander Culbertson, who had 
been promoted to general supervisor of 
all the company’s posts on the Upper 
Missouri. 

Denig again rendered valuable serv- 
ices to naturalists during the winter of 
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1849-50. At the request of Alexander 
Culbertson, and with the assistance of 
Ferdinand Culbertson, Denig prepared 
skins and skulls of birds and mammals 
of the Upper Missouri for use in scien- 
tific study. On December 1, 1849, he 
wrote A. Culbertson: “I am progressing 
with my specimens of animals for you 
as I have said I would & have already 
prepared the White Wolf, the Beavers, 
the War Eagle, the Caputi Argali or 
Antelopes head, and sundry other small 
matters which will be in order to put 
into every museum you think propper.”'” 

The following June, Thaddeus Cul- 
bertson, Alexander’s brother, visited 
Fort Union. His Journal, under date of 
June 17, comments: “We were received 
very kindly by the gentlemen of the post, 
Mr. E. T. Denig and Ferdinand Culbert- 
son. They showed me quite a good col- 
lection of stuffed skins made by them 
for Professor Baird, at the request of 
my brother. This must have cost a great 
deal of labor and considerable expense, 
and they deserve many thanks from the 
students of natural history for whose 
benefit this collection was made.”'' Thad- 


’Larpenteur, 1898, vol. I, p. 250. 
Letter in Missouri Historical Society. 
" Culbertson papers, 1851, p. 121. 
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A. Culbertson, friend, 
supervisor and fellow 
researcher of Denig. 





deus Culbertson brought back many, if 
not all, of these specimens for the col- 
lections of the Smithsonian Institution, 
which was then only in the fourth year 
of its existence. The earliest accession 
book of the division of mammals of the 
United States National Museum records 
specimens from “E. T. Denig and A. Cul- 
bertson.” A few of them are specifically 
indicated as “Prepared by Denig.” Sev- 
eral other specimens, listed as collected 
by Thaddeus Culbertson at Fort Union, 
may have been prepared by Denig also. 
In toto these specimens include skins 
of the wolverine,.plains wolf, lynx, beav- 
er, mountain sheep, antelope, whitetailed 
jack rabbit, and grizzly bear; the head 
of a bison; and skulls of elk, mule deer, 
and bison. Thus in 1850 the Smithsonian 
Institution acquired an extensive repre- 
sentation of the mammals of the Upper 
Missouri as a direct result of the interest 
and labors of Denig and the Culbertsons. 

Father Pierre Jean De Smet, noted 
missionary to the Indians of the North- 
west, spent more than 2 weeks at Fort 
Union in the summer of 1851. He found 
in Denig a man who knew the Upper 
Missouri tribes well and who was sympa- 
thetic toward them. Between the famous 
Catholic priest and Denig, who was 
Swedenborgian in his beliefs, a firm 
friendship developed that endured for 
the remainder of Denig’s life. It is likely 
that during this visit to Fort Union De 
Smet encouraged Denig to write for him 
a number of sketches of the manners and 
customs of the Assiniboin and neigh- 
boring tribes. Apparently Denig_ lost 
little time in initiating the project, for 
in September of the same year Kurz 
observed that Denig was recording 
“stories” of “Indian legends and usages” 
for “Pere De Smet.”!” 

We may never know the full extent of 
Denig’s writings for Father De Smet. 
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Father Pierre Jean De Smet, 
noted Jesuit missionary, was an 
intimate of the Swedenborgian 
Denig. 
However, it is possible to trace some of 
them with precision through the pub- 
lished correspondence of the priest. 
Father De Smet expressed his “gratitude 
for the manuscript you have had the 
kindness to prepare for me, and which 
I shall be most glad to receive and per- 
use,” in a letter to Denig written in May 
1852. By the next fall the priest had 
received the manuscript. On September 
30 he wrote, thanking Denig profusely 
for “your very interesting series of nar- 
ratives ...I have read the present series 
with absorbing attention and growing 
interest. My imagination has often car- 
ried me back to scenes long familiar to 
my experience and to others of a general 
and kindred nature which your pen has 
so well portrayed, in your valuable de- 
scriptions of their religious opinion, of 
their great buffalo hunt, their war ex- 
peditions, and in the histories of old 
Gauche and of the family of Gros Fran- 





cois. 
Father De Smet incorporated much of 
Denig’s information in a series of letters 
to Father Terwecoren, editor of the 
Precis Historiques, Brussels, Belgium. 
These letters were reprinted in English 
in the book Western Missions and Mis- 
sionaries: A Series of Letters by Rev. 
P. J. De Smet, published in New York 
City in 1863. Letters X through XIII, 
comprising pages 134-205 of that volume, 
deal in turn with “Religious Opinions of 
the Assiniboins,” “Indian Hunts,” “In- 
dian Warfare,” and “Tchatka” (a bio- 
graphical sketch of old Gauche). In the 
thirteenth letter, Father De Smet ack- 
nowledged his debt to Denig. “TI cite the 
authority of Mr. Denig, an intimate 
friend, and a man of high probity, from 
whom I have received all the informa- 
tion that I have offered you concerning 
® Kurz, 1937, p. 133. 
“ Chittenden and Richardson, 1905, vol. IV, pp. 1215- 
16, 1482. 
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the Assiniboins, and who resided among 
them during twenty-two years.” Denig’s 
account of the family of Le Gros Fran- 
cois (acknowledged in the priest’s letter 
of September 30, 1852, quoted above) 
was not published in De Smet’s lifetime. 
Father De Smet recorded the story in 
longhand in the Linton Album, from 
which source it was obtained for publi- 
cation in Chittenden and Richardson’s 
Life, Letters, and Travels of Father 
Pierre Jean De Smet, 1905 (vol. 3, pp. 
118-124.) 

Rudolph Kurz, a young Swiss artist, 
possessed of a burning desire to sketch 
and paint wild Indians in their home en- 
vironment, spent 7 months at Fort Union, 
from September 4, 1851, to April 11, 
1852. The Journal of Rudolph Friederich 
Kurz, published by the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology in 1937,'* contain a vivid 
account of life at Fort Union during that 
period. Frequent references to Denig in 
this journal provide an insight into his 
character that cannot be found in Den- 
ig’s own, very impersonal writings. 


Before his arrival at Fort Union, Denig 
had been represented to Kurz by a for- 
mer, dissatisfied employee as a “hard 
man, liked by nobody keeps two 
Indian wives . . . squanders all he has 
on them; begrudges anything paid the 
employees, oppresses the engagees with 
too much work, is never satisfied, etc.” 

On first meeting Denig, Kurz described 
him as— 


a small, hard featured man wearing a 
straw hat, the brim of which was turned 
back . . . He impressed me as a very 
prosy fellow. He stopped Bellange 
[Kurz’ traveling companion from Fort 
Berthold to Union] short, just as the 
latter was beginning a long story he 
wished to tell; on the other hand, he 
ordered supper delayed on our account 
that we might have a better and more 
plentiful meal. A bell summoned me 
to the first table with Mr. Denig and 
the clerks. My eyes almost ran over with 
tears! There was chocolate, milk, but- 
ter, omelet, fresh meat, hot bread—what 
a magnificent spread! I changed my 
opinion at once concerning this new 


chief; a hard, niggardly person could not 
have reconciled himself to such a hos- 
pitable reception in behalf of a subordi- 
nate who was a total stranger to him.'® 


It is apparent, however, from Kurz’ 
later observations, that Denig exercised 
an authority over his men that would 
have been the admiration of his seafaring 
Danish ancestors. Denig’s fur-trading 
crew of some 50 men included work- 
men of a score of nationalities, many 
of whom were neither skilled nor am- 
bitious. He kept them “strictly under 
his thumb.” When they worked satis- 
factorily he offered some diversion for 
all of them. If they shirked, he limited 
their victuals. He expected his clerks, 
as good petty officers, to give him moral 
and, if need be, physical support in hand- 
ling his men. He insisted on economy 
and efficiency on the part of his clerks 
to keep the trading-post overhead at a 
minimum. 


Kurz observed that Denig had risen to 
his position of command as a result of 
“his commercial knowledge, his shrewd- 
ness, and his courage at the posts where 
he was earlier employed.”'® Asa success- 
ful trader he also had to gain and hold 
the friendship of the Indians. Kurz 
learned that Denig had “made a thorough 
study of Indian life—a distinct advantage 
to him in trade.”'‘ But it was not enough 
for him to know the Indian languages, 
their manners, and customs. He must 
conduct himself in such a way as to win 
their respect. Denig believed most In- 
dians esteemed white men for those tal- 
ents they did not possess themselves; 
that though he had a keen eye and was 
a sure shot, the Indians would never 
admire him for his hunting ability. He 
thought white men who adovted Indian 
dress and tried to follow Indian customs 
only succeeded in degrading themselves 
in the eyes of the Indians. Although 
Denig had two Indian wives, he encour- 
aged them to live as much like white 
women as was possible in the Indian 
country. Records of Denig’s purchases 
from the company'* tell of his impor- 
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tation of fine clothes for his wives and 
children, fancy foods for his table, candy 
and toys for his children. He kept up 
with the news and thoughts of the day 
by reading newspapers and books on 
philosophy and religion brought upriver 
from St. Louis. Edwin T. Denig was 
far removed from the crude hunter-trap- 
per-trader stereotype of fiction. His way 
of life undoubtedly helped him to main- 
tain the high degree of objectivity toward 
Indian cultures |and historic fact| evi- 
denced in his writings. 

In his long conversations with Kurz, 
recorded in the latter’s journal, Denig 
revealed a very limited appreciation of 
art, but a lively interest in religion and 
morals, about which he expressed very 
definite opinions. One evening Denig 
came around to the subject of love. “Love 

-damn the word!—is a madness in the 
brain; a contagious disease, like small- 
pox or measles. I would rather have a 
dose of epsom salts than to recall the 
folly of first love—pure love. If it is not 
stopped, that lunacy makes one ridicu- 
lous, childish, ashamed of himself.” 
Kurz, a confirmed romanticist, probably 
swallowed hard before adding the fol- 
lowing sentence to his diary. “There is 
always something true and worth while 
in what he says, only he expresses him- 
self in strong language.”’'” 

Much of their conversation concerned 
the Indians, in whom both men were 
interested. Denig enjoyed telling the 
young artist stories of his experiences 
among the Indians. of tribal customs and 
personalities. Denig also read to Kurz 
from the manuscrivt he was preparing 
for Father De Smet and told him of his 
concern for the future of the natives. 
Denig went out of his way to give Kurz 
opportunities to meet chiefs and out- 
standing warriors who visited the fort, 
to attend councils he held with these 
Indian leaders, to obtain Indian artifacts 
and animal specimens for his collections, 
and to study the wildlife of the plains 
in the field. Denig seemed to have been 
as eager to help this unknown Swiss 
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artist as he had been to aid the famous 
Audubon and Father De Smet. 

In the middle of the 19th century, 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, of the Office of 
Indian Affairs in Washington, was busy 
collecting information on the Indians of 
the United States for historical, anthro- 
pological, and administrative purposes. 
To students of the Indians and to indi- 
viduals who had traveled extensively 
or lived in the Indian country he sent 
copies of a printed circular of Inquiries 
Respecting the History, Present Condi- 
tion, and Future Prospects of the Indian 


Tribes of the United States. One of 
“ Kurz, 1937, p. 101. 
* Tbhid. p. 120. 
* Tdem. p. 123. 
*Tdem. p. 126 
* Missouri Hist. Soc 
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these circulars reached Denig at Fort 
Union. Cooperative, as he had always 
been in furnishing information about In- 
dians to earnest inquirers, Denig sys- 
tematically set about assembling data for 
Schoolcraft. He submitted an Assiniboin 
vocabulary of more than 400 words which 
Schoolcraft published (1854) in the 
fourth volume (pp. 416-422) of his im- 
posing six-volume compilation, Histori- 
cal and Statistical Information Respect- 
ing the History, Condition and Prospects 
of the Indian Tribes of the United 
States. Eight years later F. V. Hayden 
referred to his as “the most important 
vocabulary of the language” of the As- 
siniboin “prepared by Mr. E. T. Denig, 


an intelligent trader.’”* 


Denig also painstakingly prepared ans- 
wers to the 348 questions regarding In- 
dian cultures asked in Schoolcraft’s cir- 
cular. His reply was made in the form 
of a Report to Hon. Isaac I. Stevens, 
Governor of Washington Territory, on 
the Indian Tribes of the Upper Missouri, 
by Edwin Thompson Denig. This was 
a manuscript of 451 pages. In his letter 
of transmittal Denig gave an indication 
of his research methods. He had not 
»een content merely to draw upon his 
knowledge of the Indians obtained 
through long association with and ob- 
servation of them. He had pursued “the 
different subjects . . . in company with 
the Indians for an entire year, until satis- 
factory answers had been obtained and 
their motives of speech or action well 
understood before placing the same as 
a guide and instruction to others.” In- 
ternal evidence in the manuscript itself 
and a statement in the letter of trans- 
mittal to Governor Stevens referring to 
the author’s “constant residence of 21 
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years among the prairie tribes” attest 
that the manuscript was completed in 
1854. This report remained in manu- 
script form for 76 years. It was pub- 
lished in the Forty-sixth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology in 
1930. Although, as its published title 
Indian Tribes of the Upper Missouri im- 
plies, the work was intended to cover 
all of the tribes of the region from the 
Dakota to the Crow and Blackfoot, the 
wealth of detailed information presented 
refers primarily to the Assiniboin. Much 
of the material on the other tribes takes 
the form of brief comparative statements. 
As it stands, Denig’s Indian Tribes of the 
Upper Missouri certainly is the most de- 
tailed and important description of As- 
siniboin Indian culture in midnineteenth- 
century buffalo days known to ethnology 
and history. 

By 1854, Denig had resided continuous- 
ly in the Indian country for 21 years, ex- 
cept for one brief visit to his relatives 
in the States in the summer of 1845. His 
diligence and ability had brought him 
success as a fur trader. He held partner- 
ship in the company, receiving one 
twenty-fourth of its profits from the 
trade. Yet in a letter to Bishop Miege, 
written September 1, 1854, he revealed 
his intention “to leave this country in a 
two.”*' This decision was based 
on his consideration for the 
f his children. There were no 


year or 
primarily 
welfare o 


schools the Upper Missouri country. 
Denig had sent his eldest son, Robert 
to Chicago to be educated.°* But he now 


had three other children to be considered 


—Sarah (born August 10, 1844), Alex- 
ander (born gf 17, 1852), and Ida 
(born August 22, 1854). 
Kurz, 1937, p. 180 
Hayde 1862, 1 381, 
* Letter it yf Missouri Province Educational 
Institute, St ole. Mo 
Kurz, 1937, p. 136 
Historical Society of Montana Contributions, Vol 
X, p. 151. 1940 
Company records, Missouri Hist. Soc. 
* Vickers, 1948, p. 136 
” Chittende & Richardson, 1905, Vol. 4, p. 1499. 
* Vickers, 1948, p. 136 
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In the summer of 1855, Denig took his 
Assiniboin wife, Deer Little Woman, 
and his mixed-blood children to visit his 
brother, August, in Columbus, Ohio. In 
St. Louis, enroute, Edwin Thompson 
Denig and Deer Little Woman were for- 
mally married by Father Daemen. Their 
children were baptized while in that city. 
Denig’s daughter, Sarah, recalled that 
the family found the climate in Columbus 
too warm for them. Otherwise they 
might have settled there. Instead they 
returned to Fort Union by a roundabout 
route, traveling from St. Louis to St. 
Paul and the Red River Settlement of 
present Manitoba by horse and wagon. 
Throughout this journey Denig was 
searching for a suitable future home for 
his family. The party reached Fort Un- 
ion on November 28, 1855, after a wagon 
trip of nearly 3 months’ duration. Much 
of the route passed through unsettled 
Indian country.** 

The Denigs spent the winter at Fort 
Union. In the middle of the following 
summer the family moved to the Red 
River Settlement in Canada. Denig re- 
ceived a payment from P. Chouteau, Jr., 
& Co. at Fort Union on July 13, 1856.*' 
His will, dated September 12, 1856, at 
Red River Settlement, Red River of the 
North, must have been drawn up shortly 
after the family’s arrival there. Very 
little is known of Denig’s life in Canada 
during the next 2 years. He placed Sarah 
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and Alexander in Catholic schools. He 
is said to have “established himself as a 
private trader on the White Horse Plains 
west of the present city of Winnipeg.”’*° 
His friend De Smet wrote him January 
13, 1858, “I rejoice greatly at your suc- 
cess and in the welfare of your children.*" 

Late in the summer of 1858, Edwin T. 
Denig was stricken with an inflamma- 
tion. His daughter Sarah believed it was 
appendicitis. He died on the White Horse 
Plains, September 4, 1858, and was bur- 
ied in the Angelican cemetery near the 
present village of Headingly, Manitoba, 
Canada.** He was only 46 years of age 
at the time of his death, [a great loss— 
for E. T. Denig was the earliest and most 
prolific of Montana’s pioneer writers]. 

The Denig manuscript comprises a 
portion of the text for a book of ex- 
tensive proportions. The manuscript is 
in two parts. Although the pages of one 
part are numbered 1 to 153 in pencil, 
pages 61 to 92 are missing. Present are 
chapter 1, comprising the author’s intro- 
duction; chapters 2 and 3, entitled “Of 
the Sioux;” chapter 4, entitled “Of the 
Arickaras;” the latter and undoubtedly 
the greater part of chapter 6, comprising 
a description of the Assiniboin; and chap- 
ters 7 and 8, entitled “Of the Crees or 
Knisteneau.” It is probable that the miss- 
ing chapter 5 described the Mandan 
and /or Hidatsa. The second part, en- 
titled “Of the Crow Nation,” is separately 
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paged (pp. 1-75). However, there can be 
little doubt that this was intended as a 
later chapter in the same book. 

In his opening chapter Denig clearly 
states the purpose of his book: 


It would be well for the public if 
everyone who undertook to write a 
book was thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject of which he treats, but un- 
fortunately this is not the case — 
authors spring up everywhere, and the 
community is saddled with an im- 
mense effusion of literature, the great- 
er part of which when divested of the 
writer’s own fancies and feelings, and 
submitted to the test of truth and 
experience, amounts to nothing. This 
is particularly the case in most of the 
works purporting to describe the ac- 
tual life and intellectual capacity of 
the Indians of North America; much 
evil has been the consequence of error 
thus introduced, bad feelings engen- 
dered, and unwise legislation enforced, 
which will continue uniil our rulers 
are enlightened as to the real state 
of their Government, character, or- 
ganization, manners and customs, and 
social position. Most information ex- 
tant on these heads has been published 
by transient visitors amongst the 
tribes, travelers through a portion of 
their country, or collected from rude 
and half-civilized interpreters whose 
knowledge is but a degree in advance 
of their savage parents, and also im- 
pose upon their credulous hearers tales 
of fiction mingled with some cere- 
monies; which with a hastily collected 
and ill-digested mass of information 
form the basis of works by which the 
public are deceived as to the real state 
of the Indians. Even foreigners who 
have possibly passed a winter at some 
of the trading posts in the country, 
seen an Indian dance or two or a buf- 
falo chase, return home, enlighten 
Europe if not America with regard 
to Indian character; which is only the 
product of their own brains and takes 
its color from the peculiar nature of 
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that organ. Hence we find two sets 
of writers both equally wrong, one 
setting forth the Indians as a noble, 
generous, and chivalrous race far 
above the standard of Europeans, the 
other representing them below the 
level of the brute creation. People 
cannot form an opinion in this way— 
a correct knowledge of any nation, 
and more particularly of a savage one, 
must be and only is attained by being 
as it were raised in their camps, enter- 
ing into their feelings and occupa- 
tions, understanding their language, 
studying their minds and motives, and 
being thoroughly acquainted with 
their government, customs, and capa- 
cities. 


Of the few traders who reside in the 
Upper Missouri territory, but a small 
portion have had the advantage of 
education, and these are so variously 
and constantly occupied as not to be 
disposed to apply their talents to writ- 
ing histories, indeed it has been their 
policy to keep people in ignorance as 
to the trade and real disposition of the 
Indians, thereby preventing competi- 
tion and discouraging visitors, both of 
which greatly militate against their 
interests. Neither do the gentlemen 
at the head of the Indian trade desire 
on all occasions to advance their opin- 
ions to persons who cannot, or will 
not, appreciate them.—Truth, though 
mighty, will not at all times prevail, al- 
though stranger than fiction, cannot 
be realized. The strange sights and 
occurrences incident to the country, 
be they ever so truthfully described, 
are rejected by previously formed 
opinion, and the narrator stigmatized, 
even in the mildest language he could 
expect, as a teller of strange stories. 
The author of these pages feels this in 
the commencement but cares little 
about it, having set out with the de- 
termination to present facts in as true 
a light as his powers admit, and with 
the eaperience of 22 years amongst 
the Indians, speaking their language, 
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This is a famcus Bodmer: “Ft. McKenzie, with the Combat of 28th Aug., 1833.” It does not appear, 
however, among the 116 Bodmer originals which will be displayed by the Montana Historical Society 
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and having been placed in every pos- 

sible position that men can be amongst 

them, presumes his opinions are en- 
titled to respect. 

Denig’s first concern seems to have 
been with setting the record straight re- 
garding the ethnology of the Upper Mis- 
souri tribes. He does not name those 
individuals who were the objects of his 
caustic jibes in the first paragraph quot- 
ed above. There can be little doubt, 
however, that they were aimed primarily 
at George Catlin and Prince Maximilian, 
whose books, published a decade earlier, 
had gained wide circulation. Doubtless 
Denig was familiar with them. Indian- 
loving Catlin had spent 86 days on the 
Upper Missouri from Fort Pierre north- 
ward in the summer of 1832. Maximilian 
passed the greater part of a year on the 
Upper Missouri in i833-34, wintering 
among the Mandan. In his criticism of 
those writers Denig revealed the common 
disdain of the old hand for the green- 
horn. In the case of Maximilian, cer- 
tainly, this strong criticism does not ap- 
pear to be justified. 

In the letter of transmittal accompany- 
ing his Indian Tribes of the Upper Mis- 
souri, Denig had expressed his dissatis- 
faction with his organization of that re- 
port, due to the limitations imposed upon 
it by the nature of the questions asked 
by Schoolcraft and which he attempted 
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to answer. In his book he sought to rem- 
edy that defect by adopting a new, care- 
fully planned organization of his data. 
He explained this plan in his introductory 
chapter as follows: 

The plan intended to be pursued in 
these pages, that the reader may un- 
derstand the different traits of Indian 
character without difficulty or con- 
fusion, is, first, to give a short history 
of each tribe, its geographical position 
and other peculiarities; after which an 
inquiry will be instituted into their 
government, condition, manners, and 
customs as a body. Most customs and 
opinions are common to all the tribes, 
but wherever any great difference is 
observable, or marked traits to be no- 
ticed, they will be found in the com- 
pendiums of their separate histories. 
This is necessary to avoid the constant 
repetition that would follow if detailed 
accounts of each tribe were presented. 

The Indians of the Upper Missouri 
territory may be divided into two 
classes, the roving and the stationary 
tribes —the former comprising the 
Sioux, Crows, Assiniboines, Crees, and 
Blackfeet; the latter, the Grosventres, 
Mandans, and Arikaras. My object is 
to show the state of these Indians in 
former times, what their present con- 
ditions and what circumstances have 
tended toward their general advance- 
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ment or decline; and after a general 
and minute research into all their mo- 
tives, acts, religion, government, and 
ceremonies, conclude with a history 
of the American fur trader embodying 
many statements of various matters 
incident to the lives of trappers and 
traders. 

This was an ambitious program of re- 
search and writing. Doubtless Denig was 
unable to complete it before his death. 
Certainly the manuscript in the Missouri 
Historical Society contains no descrip- 
tions of the Blackfoot, Grosventres (Hi- 
datsa), or Mandan; no general descrip- 
tion of the common factors in the cul- 
tures of the Upper Missouri tribes; and 
no history of the fur trade such as he 
promised in his introductory chapter. If 
Denig wrote chapters dealing with all or 
any of these topics those portions of his 
manuscript either have been destroyed 
or their present locations are not known. 

Charles van Ravenswaay, director of: 
the Missouri Historical Society, has kind- 
ly permitted this editor to make a typed 
copy of the entire manuscript in the col- 
lections of that Society. Selected chap- 
ters have been and are being edited for 
publication by the Missouri Historical 
Society. Mr. van Ravenswaay granted 
permission to the Smithsonian Institution 
to publish Denig’s description of the 
Crow Indians. 

Of the Crow Nation, from internal 
evidence, was written in the winter of 
1856. It is the last known writing by 
Edwin T. Denig in the field of ethnology. 
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Kenneth McKenzie was the first fur trader to 
establish a post in savage Blackfeet country, 200 
miles above the mouth of the Yellowstone. 





In accordance with the plan for his vol- 
ume, Denig did not intend this as a de- 
tailed description of Crow culture. Rath- 
er it stresses those aspects of the history 
and culture of that tribe that were unique 
or more highly specialized among the 
Crow than among neighboring tribes. 
The sources of Denig’s information on the 
Crow are not revealed in his writings. 
We do not know the extent to which 
Denig traveled in Crow country. It is 
certain, however, that he met fractions 
of that tribe repeatedly over a period 
of two decades when they came to trade 
at Fort Union. Undoubtedly he also re- 
ceived considerable information on the 
Crow from Robert Meldrum and other 
employees of Pierre Chouteau, Jr. & Co., 
who had lived many years with the Crow 
as traders. Denig’s frequent errors in 
dating events suggest that he wrote from 
memory rather than from a journal or 
diary maintained over the years, and 
that he had a poor memory for dates. 
Some of the events he described may 
have become somewhat distorted through 
years of verbal retelling prior to the time 
he first recorded them in writing. Denig 
was not an infallible authority. How- 
ever, he was an objective observer of the 
Indian tribes of his acquaintance. His 
long experience enabled him to distin- 
guish significant differences as well as 
basic similarities among neighboring 
tribes of the same culture area. He knew 
Indians well enough to view them as 
human beings, rather than noble red- 
skins, or inhuman brutes. In Of the 
Crow Nation Denig has written one of 
the most valuable descriptions of Crow 
Indian culture in nineteenth-century buf- 
falo days known to ethnology. In many 
respects this account substantiates and 
elaborates previously published descrip- 
tions of that tribe. It also contains signi- 
ficant data on Crow history, biography, 
and culture that cannot be found in any 
other source. 
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Nathaniel Pitt Langford was the first Collector of 
nternal Revenue for Montana Territory. Born in 
Onieda County, New York, Aug. 9, 1832, he became 

early resident of St. Paul, Minnesota, after 1854 

here he also served in the Internal Revenue depart- 

ent. He entered Montana Territory by wagon train 
ith the Fisk Expedition of 1862. 

Educated, conscientious and able, Langford imme- 
iately became a leading public figure in the mining 
camps of Bannack, Virginia City and Last Chance 
Gulch. He held the highest offices and was active in 

e Masonic Grand Lodge of Montana Territory; and 

such was a prime-mover in the Vigilante actions 

hich did so much to bring order to a bloody and law- 
frontier. 

In April, 1869, President Grant sent Langford’s 
omination for the Montana Territorial governorship 
to the U. S. Senate, but it was not ratified. In 1872 he 
as appointed Bank Examiner for all the Western 
and Pacific States, a position which he 

filled with distinction for many years. When Yellow- 
stone National Park was established as the first in the 
Nation he was made its Superintendent—a thankless 
isk without salary or expense grant—but one which 
nevertheless served well from 1872 to 1877. After 
everal more constructive years in Montana Territory, 
VY. P. Langford returned to Minnesota, where he be- 
came a prime-mover in the Minnesota Historical So- 
I ciety, just as he had been in the Montana Historical 
Society. In 1890 he published the excellent book,Vigi- 
te Days and Ways (J. G. Cupples Co., Boston). 
He died at St. Paul, Oct. 18, 1911. 


Territories 


lames Wickes Taylor, lawyer and writer, in 1845 

rried Chloe Sweeting Langford, N. P.’s sister. 
laylor was as resourceful and competent in his labors 
for the Federal Government (from the nation’s capi- 

1) as was N. P. Langford in the frontier territories. 
\lso a native of New York State, James Wickes 

iylor from 1858-68 served as an important official 
of the U. S. Treasury, charged with investigation of 
rade and transportation facilities with British North 
\merica. He was the author of half a dozen studies 
of the timber, mineral, agricultural and water resources 
of the American prairies and mountain region and the 
British Northwest. 

For more on Taylor note the important part he 
played as Canadian emissary for U. S. Secretary of 
State Hamilton Fish, after 1875. (Massacre at Cypress 
Hills, by Paul Sharp, p. 34, Montana Magazine of 
History, Winter, 1954.) 

The rare letter which follows, written by Nathaniel 
Pitt Langford on May 20, 1866, from Virginia City, 
M. T., undoubtedly was one of many which provided 
basic source material of value for Taylor’s writings. 
It is as interesting from purely a narrative standpoint, 

as it is significant in a political-economic sense—a 
| real contribution to Montana’s history. 
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Even in the earliest Territorial days 
Federal taxes were cussed and av 
But the first Collector of Internal 
Revenue could not be deterred from duty 
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For full appreciation of the problems besetting Mon- 
tana’s first territorial revenue collector, one must place 
the scene in its proper historical perspective. 

The scholarly and erudite Mr. Langford was writing 
from a rugged frontier mining region where violence 
and bloodshed—although retarded by two years of 
Vigilante justice—might still flare dangerously at 
any moment. Only the bloodiest crimes had _ been 
suppressed. The booming camp of Virginia City, which 
had not quite celebrated its third raw-boned anni- 
versary, was Montana Territory’s only full-blown 
metropolis, a motley, rugged cosmopolis of several 
thousand oddly-assorted souls. The year before it 
had become Territorial Capital, replacing Bannack, 
the first boom town. Virginia’s only rival was the 
newer bonanzas of the Prickly Pear district, more than 
120 torturous miles north, where miners in Last Chance 
Gulch and Confederate Gulch were uncovering grass- 
roots and stream bed gold of prodigious proportions. 
Fort Benton, head of river navigation, was another 
difficult 150 miles north of there. The only other 
earlier settlements of note, rural and isolated, were in 
the mountain valleys across the Continental Divide to 
the West. 

On February 5, of the year preceding, the original 
nine counties of Montana—each larger than many 
kingdoms—had been established. ‘Most of them were 
counties in name only. The Indians, who vastly out- 
numbered the whites, were restive and generally resent- 
ful of the manners and morals of The Intruders. Six 
weeks after this letter was written, Acting Territorial 
Governor General Thomas Francis Meagher mys- 
teriously drowned in the Missouri River at Fort Ben- 
ton. He was preparing to sail down-river to “civiliza- 
tion” to plead the cause of “strong medicine” in the 
form of soldiers and arms to fight the Indians—a 
politically-inspired move for an embittered man seek- 
ing a popular and dramatic “cause.” 

There were only a handful of schools and churches 
in the entire territory and none of these more than 
three years old. The Montana Post, first important 
newspaper, was only two years old. Nelson Story had 
started up the long trail with the first herd of long- 
horned cattle from Texas. The first bank in Mon- 

tana was just being established in Helena—but the 
territory’s first homestead was not to be filed for 
another five years. 

One needs to read only lightly between the lines to 
appreciate the problems besetting N. P. Langford; and 
to be amazed at his tenacious courage and sense of 
duty in collecting “under all my difficulties, 96 per- 
cent, of the [territorial] Assessments.” 

There were many kinds of personal courage displayed 
in this frontier, but in many respects the firm, unre- 
mitting sense of duty of Nathanial Pitt Langford has 
seldom been equalled. It is particularly inspiring in 
view of recent disclosures throughout the nation in 
the collection of government taxes. 
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J. W. Taylor, Esq. 


Dear Sir: — 

I have often been minded to write 
to you, giving you some idea of what I 
have been doing in Montana:—the dif- 
ficulties I have had to contend with, 
and annoyances to bear with, in or- 
ganizing this Collection District: —and 
while I do not claim any undue credit 
for what I have accomplished,—for I 
have done no more than faithfully dis- 
charged my official duties,—I neverthe- 
less feel a pride in the fact, that a greater 
success has been attained, than the most 
sanguine could have anticipated:—and 
I am convinced that few men would have 
undertaken what I have, in such a com- 
munity as this—and I am equally well 
satisfied that I owe much of my success 
in enforcing the revenue law, to my 
previous acquaintance with men and 
manners in Montana, as well as the 
knowledge, by those with whom I came 
in contact, that their threats of personal 
violence would not prevent me from 
doing my duty. 

The curse of new Territories, is the 
inefficiency of officials. Positions are 
sought by, and given to, men, whose 
only purpose in obtaining them, is to 
use them as stepping stones for higher 
position: —and with this ulterior object 
in view, official duty is neglected. The 
desire to court popular favor is almost 
the absorbing one in officials, and how- 
ever honest or conscientious a man may 
be in the discharge of his duty, the man 
does not live who can impartially dis- 
charge that duty, and not be influenced 
or swayed by the popular feeling con- 
cerning it, if he is in the least degree 
dependent upon the people for the pre- 
ferment to which he is looking forward. 

Especially does this fact apply to two 
classes of officers: —the judicial, and the 
financial. The same sound maxims of 
political economy, while recognizing the 
necessity of official purity, fill the su- 
preme judgeships by appointment, in 
stead of by election, forbid that any man, 
while wearing the judicial ermine, should 
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aspire to any position in.the gift of the 
people. 

Hardly less important is it that those 
upon whom the financial affairs of a na- 
tion rest, should be equally free from the 
prejudices, the hopes, the aspirations, or 
the fears of the politician: —for the man 
whose primary object in taking an office 
is to “go up higher,” cannot fail to lean 
to the popular side of a question of dif- 
ficult solution: —a leaning that may most 
seriously affect the Revenue returns,— 
and with the experience of a year and a 
half, I unhesitatingly say that if the of- 
ficers of the Revenue are what are 
known as “politicians” or even if they 
are looking forward with but the vague 
hope of nearly all officials, of having 
something better, they will assess and 
collect ten (10) per cent, less than of- 
ficers who are free from these influences. 

Considerations such as these deter- 
mined me to give up all thought of any- 
thing else, and devote myself solely to 
the duties of my office, ignoring all 
political prospects, so far as they re- 
lated to myself, although they were 
flattering: — probably more so than 
those of any union man in Montana: — 
for reasons connected solely with law 
and order:—to maintain which I ran 
many risks of life. The “History of the 
Vigilantes” details these facts fully and 
I need not further refer to them. 

When I first entered upon the duties 
of my office, I had neither blanks, nor a 
copy of the Rev. Law:—the only book 
of service to me being Boutwells Manuel] 
[ sic]. 

The Assessor had a copy of the law, but 
lived 65 miles away. My knowledge of 
the law, therefore, was confined to what 
I remembered of it, after having read 
it one day in Washington. After the 
lapse of six weeks I borrowed a copy of 
the law from a “pilgrim.” Then I had 
no blanks. Twenty blank licenses were 
received from the Department and these 
were all. I borrowed four hundred of 
the Collector of Utah:—but with econ- 
omy in their use issuing but one blank 
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for several occupations, these were not 
sufficient, and I was forced to get blanks 
printed here or suspend Collections. 


Upon receiving my first list, I gave 
notice in our city paper of the time when 
the duties would be due:—and posted 
about two hundred notices in this county. 
Within two or three days after posting 
these notices some twelve or fifteen men 
came into my office, to talk with me 
about the collection of revenue. They 
generally went over about the same 
ground: —said they were “loyal and be- 
lieved in paying their taxes” but there 
were many who did’ent believe in it, 
and would’ent pay. They wanted to 
know what would be done with delin- 
quents: —if I'd try to enforce the law: — 
If I thought I could do it without the 
aid of a Regiment of soldiers and other 
such questions. I told them that I should 
enforce the law, after giving full notice 
to all persons, and that I did’ent think 
that ’d need any military force, but if 
I did I’d get it. They advised me not to 
“press the matter” on the start, for fear 
of trouble. They came they said, “to 
advise with me as friends.” These men 
did not all come together, but in parties 
two or three at a time, and at first I 
thought nothing of it:—but the ques- 
tions asked by different parties were so 
similar, my suspicions were aroused, and 
[ plainly saw that it was a preconcerted 
plan. Sometimes a man was more violent 
than the others, and would say that he 
owed no allegiance to any government, 
but that of Jeff. Davis, and that I need 
not expect to collect a tax from him, for 
he would’ent pay it. 

Well, the advertised time passed, and 
there were over 100 delinquents. I im- 
mediately gave each one a personal no- 
tice, (as I had no department blanks 
for that purpose) that I seize and dis- 
train within 10 days, if the duties were 
not paid. This brought in about fifty 
more, and at the expiration of ten days, 
[ issued warrants for the remainder and 
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seized property. But many of the war- 
rants were returned unsatisfied, al- 
though I knew the parties had money. 

I then gave public notice that every 
delinquent would be indicted at the next 
term of the Court (U.S.) This produced 
no effect, but loud talking and threats, 
and some of my friends advised me, for 
fear of trouble, to let the Collection of 
duties pass by “for this time.” 

I told them all, that all who violated 
the law inadvertently would be favored 
more than the law required me to favor 
them, but that wilful offenders should 
be punished:—that I was sent here to 
Collect U.S. taxes, and I’d do it or resign. 

As the time for the sitting of the Court 
drew near, I had some stormy times in 
my office:—and to tell the truth, I was 
not without anxiety [sic|, at times con- 
cerning the result. I was in a Territory 
more disloyal as a whole, than Tennessee 
or Kentucky ever were. Four-fifths of 
our citizens were openly declared Seces- 
sionists. Virginia City, was first called 
Varina, in honor of Mrs. Jeff Davis. Then 
we had Jeff Davis Gulch, and Confeder- 
ate Gulch. “Straws show” &c &c 

At Bannock, I had seen a Secesh flag 
flying, and men standing near by with 
revolvers, daring any bystander to say 
that he did’ent like to see that flag, or 
that he did’ent support Jeff Davis. Only 
two months before these assessments 
were made, our Delegate in Congress 
McLane, discussed the issues of the cam- 
paign, under a white flag, on which was 
embroidered an olive branch. 

In our local matters, we were com- 
pletely under the rebel rule:—the rule 
of what is familiarly known here as “the 
left wing of Prices Army:”—that is the 
wing that left his army. So you see that 
I had not the support of one fourth of 
our people, and threats of violence were 
the rule, and not the exception. 

I often thought of your counsel while 
I was east:—that it was not expected 
by the Department that I would place 
myself in jeopardy, in the discharge of 
my duties. But I determined that I would 
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None of these hard-bitten citizens of early day Bannack—although quick to buy an hospitable drink— 


were eager to pay federal taxes. 





at once settle the question whether I 
should yield to them, or they to the laws: 
-—and at the session of the Court, I had 
every delinquent indicted: —60 or 70 in 
all. This really astonished them, and 
they concluded that Montana was in the 
United States, instead of Secessia. 


I deemed it to be a matter of the most 
imperative necessity, that an example 
should be made of these wilful offenders, 
and that the supremacy of the law should 
be maintained; and having shown them 
that I would enforce the law, I asked the 
Judge to fine them but five cents and 
costs. This satisfied them that I did not 
care for the moiety of fines, (which I 
might have had put at $100. each,) but 
only that the law should be observed. 


Two only were abusive:—and after 


bearing all I could from them, I stepped 
in front of my counter, and told them 
not to speak another word in my office, 
or I’d thrash them as they had never 
been thrashed before. This quieted them, 
and they soon left. 


“Let no man despise thee,” is the ad- 
vise [sic] of St Paul to Titus, and the 
time may come, when forbearance ceases 
to be even a Christian virtue. The rebels 
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may hate me, but they shall not despise 
me. I will have their respect, even if I 
have to flog it out of them. 

In April 1865 occurred the flour riots. 
The miners of Nevada City to the number 
of several hundred, came up to Virginia 
City, and for two days had every thing 
their own way. They took all the flour 
in the City, and distributed it among 
themselves, paying the prices ruling be- 
fore the scarcity. The mob was well or- 
ganized, and swept every thing before 
it. They expected to have found a large 
quantity of flour secreted, but there was 
none to find:—and in their disappoint- 
ment, they threatened to “confiscate” 
what money they could find in the Banks 
and Collectors office:—but hearing of 
this I cached my collections. 

About a week after the riots, I caught 
a man tearing down one of my official 
posters, and arrested him, brought him 
into Court, and he was fined for hinder- 
ing a Revenue Officer. 

He turned out to be a Captain of 100 
of the rioters: —very brave at their head, 
and believing himself to be equally brave 
when alone by himself, but he was ter- 
ribly frightened on being brought into 
court. 
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But no more annoyances occurred till 
the first of May 1865. During the month 
of April many “stampedes” had taken 
place, and rumors of thriving towns 
coming into existence, reached us from 
all directions. These “stampedes” are 
to an inexperienced man, singular af- 
fairs. A few prospectors discover a rich 
Gulch, and after securing claims for 
themselves and their friends, they give 
the alarm, & within an hour, perhaps 
five hundred miners “stampede” to the 
new Gulch, and a thousand more are on 
the ground in a few days. The Gulch 
is perhaps rich enough to furnish employ- 
ment for 2000 miners, and, of course, 
merchants flock in and build a town. 


Hewed timber houses are erected, and 
within three weeks, a dozen merchants 
of Virginia City may have moved their 
entire stock of goods to the “new dig- 
gings”; where each one sells more goods 
in a day, than he did here in a week. But 
before the merchants get moved some 
enterprising man,—a miner, perhaps— 
seeing an opportunity to make money, 
hires 10 or 12 cayuse horses or mules, 
and packing upon their backs about 300 
lbs of the staple articles of a mining 
camp starts for the new diggings, and 
pitching a tent, opens a wholesale and 
retail liquor store, making an enormous 
profit on his investment. There are hun- 
dreds of these transient dealers in every 
new mining camp:—men who a month 
previous had never sold a dollars worth 
of goods, and who will not again engage 
in the business till they can treble their 
money in a month, when another “stam- 
pede” takes place. 


The collection of a license duty from 
all these transient traders has been no 
easy task, and my deputies have been 
obliged to employ assistants in nearly all 
the mining Camps. In order to remove 
every cause for complaint, among the 
city merchants, of whom taxes could be 
easily collected, I found it necessary to 
attend closely to the collections from 
these temporary dealers, and from others 
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When the gentlemanly Langford dropped into the 
seething human caldron of Last Chance Gulch to 
collect revenue, he took his life in his hands. 





who sold goods from wagons, even if 
the expenses of collecting exceeded the 
provision therefor:—trusting to the lib- 
erality of the Department for re-imburse- 
ment. In the adjustment of my accounts, 
the Hon. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, has allowed me for these expenses, 
doubtless appreciating as fully as I do 
the necessity of so doing, in order to 
bring about a harmonious working of 
the system in this District. 


The amendment of March 3, 1865, im- 
posing a license duty of Ten Dollars on 
Miners, went into effect the first day 
of May, and the miners were notified to 
comply with this provision of the law. 
Miners are the most independent class of 
people in the world:—extremely jealous 
of the privileges they have always en- 
joyed—and they looked upon this re- 
quirement of the law as an aggression 
upon their privileges. 


I was told that the miners in the lower 
part of the gulch would refuse to take 
license. I posted notices in the gulch 
setting forth the requirements of the 
law, and a few days thereafter, five 
gentlemen came into my office, and told 
me that they were a committee appointed 
to inform me that the miners did not be- 
lieve it was right to be required to take 
licenses, and that it would lead to blood- 
shed if I persisted. 


I told them that it was useless to talk of 
resistance:—that the law must be en- 
forced and that I would enforce it. They 
urged me to consider it well, before 
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acting &c. Our conversation occupied 
about an hour during which, not an 
angry or excitable word was spoken on 
either side. They were gentlemen:— 
Secesh of course:—and I really feared 
the result of the advice of these men, 
more than the threats of a hundred loud 
talkers. It was just a few days after we 
had received the intelligence of Lee’s 
surrender:—and as the Committee rose 
to go, one of them said “I am in favor 
of paying these duties, but was put on 
the committee and had to act.” I replied 
that I supposed that he was forced into 
it by his neighbors, as Gen Lee was into 
the rebellion. He said “I suppose so.” 
I responded, “I dont think you can hope 
for greater success in resisting the law, 
than Geni Lee attained.” The conference 
ended here, and they went their way: — 
and the miners came up and took licenses 
a few days after. 

I was also notified that a miners meet- 
ing had been held at German Gulch at 
which it was resolved that no taxes 
should be collected from miners. At the 
next term of the U. S. Court, in the sec- 
ond judicial district, I went over and 
had a large number indicted. They made 
many threats especially against Mr Cross, 
the Asst. Assessor, and myself, and they 
so thoroughly frightened Mr. Cross, that 
he resigned. One of the delinquents was 
so abusive that the U. S. Marshall hand- 
cuffed him, and sent him over to Madi- 
son Co. Jail, 75 miles. For want of news- 
papers, I had posted several hundred 
notices in the mining gulches, setting 
forth the requirements of the law;—but 
these notices were for the most part 
torn down or defaced, yet I could’ent 
find out who did it, such was the dis- 
position, to screen each other, and oppose 
the law. At “Last Chance” gulch, a large 
number were indicted. 

In Confederate Gulch, the Revenue of- 
ficers were threatened with personal 
violence if they came there:—and the 
U. S. Marshal (Pinney) who was there 
at the time, advised me not to go there 
alone, on account of those threats: —but 
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I'd have gone, and been glad to have 
done so, if I’d had the time to spare, but 
it was 165 miles from my office, and I 
could not well go over:—so I notified 
them that if they did’ent come to Helena, 
and get their Licenses of my deputy, 
(Helena being in the same Division) I'd 
have them all indicted. They “saw the 
point,” and came over. 

But these criminal prosecutions are 
about ended now. Nearly 600 Distress 
warrents [sic] have been issued against 
the property of delinquents, and about 
400 indictments found against those 
whose property could not be found. 

Hon. R. W. Taylor, Comptroller, ad- 
vised me that it was not the design of 
the law to have criminal prosecutions 
instituted for duties. I wrote him that 
it had been necessary to pursue this 
course in order to compel a respect for 
the law. Many persons advised open 
resistence, but in most cases, they had 
themselves previously procured their li- 
censes. 

The District of Montana is one of the 
largest in the United States: —tnat por- 
tion of it containing settlements, « nd over 
which I have repeatedly traveli'ed, and 
which my Deputies occupy, being as large 
as the State of New York. The circuit 
of the mining camps at the present time, 
is about 1400 miles, of which about 300 
may be travelled by coach, the balance 
1100 miles on horseback, and this dis- 
tance cannot be travelled over, at best, 
in less time than 15 days, for a constant 
ride, day after day, of 75 miles each day, 
is all a man can bear. To organize this 
vast District, was no easy task, and I 
ran the risk of losing my scalp on two 
different occasions. One of my first Dep- 
uties, Frank Angevine, formerly in the 
Collectors office in Colorado, was killed 
at Ophir by the Blood Indians. His death 
necessitated a journey by me to his Divi- 
sion, which I did not especially desire to 
take in view of the continued hostility of 
the Bloods. Mr. Angevine had made no 
collections, as he was just entering upon 
his duties, yet he would have made a 
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Miners, with whom Langford dealt principally during his trying days, were even a shade rougher and 
tougher than these northern Montana cowboys of two decades later. 





most efficient officer. I lost $40. Reve- 
nue Stamps that I had given him. 

It has been very necessary that I 
should have thorough, and brave men as 
Deputies;—men who can take care of 
themselves if trouble arises. 

In the States a Collector advertises 
that he will be at A— on Monday, at B—, 
on Tuesday, and so on. Now suppose that 
I were to adopt this course here;—that 
I were to notify the public that I’d be at 
Blackfoot on the 10th and at Hell Gate, 
on the 12th of May, to receive taxes. 
Such an advertisement would be a notice 
to all the “Road Agents” (highwaymen) 
in the country that a man with some 
money would be travelling the road from 
Blackfoot to Hell Gate, on May 11th, and 
it is not probable that the Collector would 
ever get to Hell Gate. Deputy Collectors 
cannot be found, who will take such risks. 
Neither is it practicable here, to pursue 
the old round about system of making 
returns, adopted in the States. There 
Assistant Assessors make their returns 
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to the Assessor,—the Assessor to the Col- 
lector,—and the Collector to his Deputies 
in the various Divisions. To do this here 
would involve a delay of from four to 
eight weeks;—for that time would elapse 
after the assessments, before Deputy 
Collectors would receive the lists, and in 
the mean time, many of the Assessed 
persons would have “stampeded.” 

In Montana, each assistant Assessor 
delivers to the Deputy Collector of that 
Division daily, a list of Assessments, and 
the Deputy makes immediate demand. 
I think the same plan might be advan- 
tageously pursued in the States also. My 
experience is, that a large share of tax- 
payers, are as ready to pay when first 
assessed, as a month later:—and a cour- 
teous suggestion that a Deputy Collector 
was ready to receive the tax at the time 
of Assessment, would ensure the pay- 
ment of a large portion of the tax at 
least a month before an imperative de- 
mand could be legally made. 
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I have felt anxious, at times, concern- 
ing the safety of money in the hands of 
my Deputies, or that was being trans- 
mitted to me, or in my own possession. 
My safe is but a small one, but is the 
best one I can get in Montana, without 
purchasing one;—and as I have not the 
fullest confidence in its burglar-proof 
qualities, I sleep near it, and the office 
is very rarely left alone. Up to this time 
no Depository has been created for Mon- 
tana, and some difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in sending my Collections to 
a Depository in the States. Early in the 
Spring parties could be found, by whom 
money could safely be sent;—but after 
the robbery of the Coach on the Salt 
Lake road, last June, in the Port Necef 
Canon, of $60,000, and the murder of the 
passengers who carried it, it has been 
difficult to find persons willing to take 
the risk for any pay. In the States you 
have some guaranty of protection while 
travelling: —but not so here. This coach 
was driven into the ambusch, |sic| by 
the regular driver, who was suspected a 
few months later, was arrested, confessed 
his crime, and was hanged by the Vigi- 
lantes. He said there were thirteen of 
the robbers. 

In order to secure the services of com- 
petent Deputies, I have been forced to 
pay them well, and trust to the liberality 
of the Department for reimbursement. 
The Hon. Secretary of the Treasury, 
while Comptroller of the Currency, is- 
sued a pamphlet containing suggestions 
of great value to the managers of Na- 
tional Banks:—and I find among them 
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Langford travelled by stage in the 

long, hard haul between isolated 

mining camps. This is the early 
stage station at Montana City. 


the sound advice “Pay your officers such 
salaries as will enable them to live com- 
fortably and respectably, without steal- 
ing.” The necessity of having faithful 
Deputies, and of paying them as well as 
other men are paid, is doubtless as ap- 
parent to the Hon. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue as to myself; and as the 
result of his liberal recommendations for 
allowances to defray those necessary ex- 
penses the Treasury of the U. S. has re- 
ceived at least $30,000; more than it 
otherwise would have done. 

My District is now thoroughly organ- 
ized, and it is not without a feeling of 
satisfaction that I look upon the result 
of what has been the severest labor of 
my life. At times, I have been almost 
discouraged, as it seemed as if every 
thing was working against me, and but 
for a determination to do thoroughly 
what I set about doing, I’d have given up 
my position long ago. I can get the 
same salary ($4,000) in occupations car- 
rying with them no such responsibilities 
as those which attach to my office; but 
I have the vanity to believe that I can 
collect 10 per-cent more revenue in Mon- 
tana than any one else can. I have col- 
lected, under all my difficulties, 96 per 
cent, of the Assessments. The remain- 
ing 4 per cent. for peculiar reasons ex- 
isting here,—as they do not in the States, 
—is not collectible. Thus;—a laboring 
man has earned $6.00 per day for 300 
days; total $1,800. His family have ex- 
pended every cent of it, and he has not 
a dollar in the world; for a laboring man 
earning six dollars per day here is no 
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better off than he who earns $1.25 per 
day, in the States. This man makes an 
honest return of an income of $1800.— 
of which $1200 is taxable. His tax is $60. 
but it can never be collected. If it were 
not for these peculiar cases I’d collect 
98 per cent, of all the assessments. 

There is still much opposition to the 
law, and to its enforcement;—but the 
refractory have learned from experience, 
that I will not be trifled with. Still they 
improve every opportunity to find fault, 
or escape the payment of duties. 

Another class of men are constantly 
endeavoring to stir up strife, that will 
lead some one to kill me because of some 
insult which they assert they have re- 
ceived from me. As an example of this, 
I send the following copy of a letter writ- 
ten to the Chief of the Vigilantes, by 
one of his friends and which the chief 
showed me— 

“Deer Lodge April 2, 1868” 
“Sir:— 

To day I heard a respectable stranger 
say, that he arrived in Blackfoot last 
July, in company with a party of men 
from Walla-Walla,—that Mr. Langford 
was there, on a tour of inspection with 


Genl Ashley, and Judge Hosmer, and 
appeared to be a very nice gentleman; 


that Mr. Brown who came with them 
introduced them to Mr. Langford’s 
party, and they thought the introduction 
a good recommendation: — but were 


greatly surprised in two weeks from that 
time, to see the Montana Post, containing 
an article written by Mr. Langford, giv- 
ing a sketch of his tour, and among other 
things saying that he had met or seen 
a party from Walla-Walla and that from 
their hang-dog looks, he thought that out 
of the party, there ought about 60 men 
to be hung. “Now,” said he, “ I will 
wager a small amount, that if Mr. Lang- 
ford comes to this Valley this summer, 
he will never get out of it a live man.” 
This is the first mention of that article 
I ever heard, but this statement I heard 
to day, from a man in his sober senses. 
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Those men were all total strangers to 
Mr. Langford. The cause of his name 
being mentioned, was an argument about 
the Revenue Law. 

I have taken the liberty of giving you 
these items, believing that whether they 
are worthy of notice or not, the inten- 
tion,—that of putting Mr Langford on 
his guard, will be appreciated. 

Yours Truly 
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Such is the letter. The facts are these, 
Gen Ashley, Judge Hosmer and I went 
to Blackfoot, and met a party from Walla- 
Walla, and I was favorably impressed 
with them all. Judge Hosmer wrote to 
the Montana Post, the letter in question, 
and I knew nothing about it, whatever;— 
but the opportunity to saddle an abnox- 
ious document upon a Revenue Collector, 
was too good to be allowed to pass by 
unimproved. 

My official duties called me over to 
Deer Lodge, just after the foregoing let- 
ter was written;—and I saw the writer, 
hunted up the Walla Walla man with 
whom he had the conversation, and sat- 
isfied him about the facts. He said that 





Most miners were not rich. They labored hard and 
long for chance reward. Few took kindly to taxes 
in any form. 
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there were men in the valley that be- 
lieved that I wrote the Article, and would 
kill me if they saw me. I have no fear 
of this, for I have too many friends there. 


The Vigilantes are the main stay of 
this Country, and we all trust in that 
body for safety. The only murderer 
ever tried by a Court in Montana was 
sentenced to 4 years imprisonment for 
man slaughter. Genl. Meagher, acting 
as Governor, reprieved (?) him until 
the will of the President could be made 
known; and ordered him set at liberty. 
The U. S. Judge, ordered him to be re- 
arrested;—but before that could be done 
the criminal returned to Helena where 
the murder was committed, and was im- 
mediately taken by the Vigilantes and 
hung. If it were not for the Vigilantes 
no man’s life would be secure. Even with 
them, it is far better to “keep a close 
mouth” and not express an opinion con- 
cerning the character of the men we 
meet here. 


The seizure of liquors and coal oil in 
January, was the occasion of much un- 
pleasantness, and my acts were severely 
criticized. In all my action, I followed 
the advice of the District Attorney, and 
the instructions of the Department, as 
the Dist. Atty. interpreted them. 


The Hon Commissioner of Int. Rev. 
has decided that rectified whiskey re- 
quires no branding. Under this view of 
the case, the law is clearly open to fraud. 

Our U. S. Judge, Munson, is of a dif- 
ferent opinion, holding that all Revenue 
laws much [must] be construed to pre- 
vent the mischief they are designed to 
prohibit:—and he therefore holds that 
while a forfeiture should not be enforced 
against the innocent holders of unbrand- 
ed rectified whiskey, still, a prima-facia 
case exists against them, which may be 
dismissed upon their showing their in- 
nocence, and paying all costs. 

In the report of the Hon. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue for 1865, the popu- 
lation of Montana is estimated at 30,000. 
This estimate is much too large. There 
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were 6,230 votes cast last fall, for Dele- 
gate to Congress. Over two thirds of 
our entire population are voters, and last 
fall the voting was very general. Our 
population cannot exceed 18,000 persons. 
Accepting even this estimate as correct, 
if our gold fields produced enough gold to 
support this population at the most ec- 
onomical rate of living the yield could 
not have been less than $22,500,000;—for 
the mere necessaries of life cannot be 
procured at a less average cost, than 
$1,500. gold, for each person, old and 
young. If therefore, our population ex- 
ceeds 15,000 and if our gold yield was 
less than $20,000,000, Montana did not 
sustain itself last year. I do not think 
that the yield of our mines last year, 
exceeded $18,000,000,—and our citizens 
are as well off as they were a year ago,— 
which is a further evidence that our 
population cannot exceed 18,000 persons. 


With this basis of population, the Rev- 
enue returns of Montana are creditable 
to her;—and in the future will be much 
increased. My District is now well or- 
ganized,—our citizens are becoming fa- 
miliarized with the operations of the 
law, and to feel that the surest method 
of reducing the present high rates of 
taxation, is to require every man to pay 
his just dues, that none by making false 
returns, or through negligence of duty 
in officials, may throw upon their neigh- 
bors the share of the burden which they 
themselves ought to bear. 

When I think of the labors of the past 
18 months, and the annoyances I have 
had to submit to, I have reason to con- 
gratulate myself that the affairs of this 
District are in so prosperous a condition. 
My labors have been most severe, and 
the compensation, ($4,000 per Annum) 
no more than I can obtain in positions 
of much less responsibility than this;— 
but I have felt a pride in demonstrating 
that the establishment of this District 
was desirable,—and having done this, 
I have less desire to hold the position 
now, than I have ever before had. It is 
an unpopular position at best, and no 
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C. Alas ell yy 


Charley Russell captured the wildness and vigor of 





the roaring cow camp. But Langford, in general, 


found such flamboyance, daily, in his rounds of the even rougher mining camps. 





where more so than here;—and the sal- 
ary affords me no more than a decent 
support. I sometimes resolve to give 
up the office, and may do so the coming 
summer. This will depend upon wheth- 
er my official expenses will be allowed, 
or not, my duties are now sufficiently 
laborious, even with the payment of all 
my expenses. If these expenses are not 
allowed as I have incurred them, I can- 
not hold the office with credit to the 
Government, without loss to myself;— 
and I shall then give it up. 

I have endeavored to give you some 
idea of the situation of affairs here, as 
I found them, and as they now are. Per- 
haps it may interest you. In this God- 
less country, this country of lawlessness, 
highway robberies, and Vigilante Com- 
mittees,—this country where nearly 200 
murders have been committed but no 
man convicted by the Courts,—this coun- 
try where a U. S. Grand Jury, recom- 
mended that the court turn over all the 
criminal business; into the hands of the 
Vigilantes,—this country where every 
man takes his life into his own hands 
wherever he goes,—it is but a record of 
a common experience;—very tame in 
comparison with my experience during 
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the two previous years, when, for up- 
holding law, and publicly denouncing 
a gang of desperadoes, with our sheriff, 
their secret Chief, a price was set by 
them upon my head. 

These former experiences were ter- 
rible; and having passed through them 
as I did, and twice so miraculously es- 
caped unharmed, when every conceiv- 
able human preparation had been com- 
pleted to compass my death by violence, 
I cannot doubt, if ever I did, that I was 
preserved by the overruling and all-di- 
recting power of the Almighty, who dis- 
poses, while man proposes. And I re- 
joice that He, from whom all power 
comes, gave me the courage to do right 
even when swift destruction threatened. 

But these scenes of violence, and 
threatened violence, are fast passing 
away. The millennium is dawning. The 
reign of Peace is drawing nigh;—and 
with our fertile agricultural vallies | sic | 
and rich resources in mineral wealth, 
when throughout our Territory shall rise 
those twin-pioneers of civilization, the 
Church, and the School House, this land 
will be the fairest of the fair. 

Sincerely Yours, 
(Signed) N P Langford 
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GOOD INJUN, so E. S. Paxson titled this action-packed water color, painted in 1903. The meaning is sympto- 
matic of a vast majority of Montana’s territorial opinion, expressed literally in the popular phrase: “the only 
good injun is a dead injun!” It marks a profound variance between the frontier Indian-scout and Indian-fighter 
philosophy of Paxson, who accepted extermination of the Red Man as essential, as contrasted with the non- 
conformist Charles M. Russell who took the Indian as not only a friend, but as a noble and superior race— 
victimized, cheated and defamed in the relentless name of “progress’”—which Russell detested. Paxson’s popu- 
larity as an artist, critics now believe, which was greater than Russell’s during the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century, may have declined rapidly while C. M. R. gained, in the light of a more objective appraisal 
of the Indian’s subjugation. Paxson did paint the Indian realistically and sympthetically within the limitations 
of popular prejudice. Russell conversely, was sympathetically painting and sculpting a vanishing era and a 
vanishing race. He saw the inherent dignity of “nature’s noblemen” and he was acutely conscious of the 
tragedy in the Indian’s plight. 
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Western art, like western novels, west- 
ern motion pictures, and western history 
is enjoying a great boom today. George 
Catlin, Paul Kane, Frederic Reming- 
ton, and Charles Schreyvogel all occu- 
py a firm place in the galaxy. Alfred Ja- 
cob Miller has been rescued from near 
oblivion by Mae Reed Porter and Ber- 
nard DeVoto. A Karl Bodmer exhibit is 
presently touring Europe and is sched- 
uled to make the rounds of American 
art museums this year. A George Cat- 
lin exhibit is now circulating in Europe 
under the aegis of the United States 
Information Agency and will return for 
an American tour under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution’s Traveling 
Exhibition Service in March of 1955. 
Already American art museums are rac- 
ing each other to put in bids for these 
exhibits.’ 

Charles M. Russell is near the zenith 
of the public’s interest in such matters. 
The Knoedler Galleries in New York 
City is presently offering two standard 
Russell paintings at the bargain price of 
$25,000. Montana’s Mint Collection was 
sold to a Texan not long ago for a sum in 
excess of $200,000. You can buy a good 
Remington for $30,000. If you aren’t a 
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6. od. Daxson: 
Neglected Cnvtist 
of the Mest 


By K. Ross Toole 


person of such means you can get a very 
small Miller for about $800. Price may 
not be the ultimate determinor of what 
is art and what isn’t, but it is an invari- 
able indication of interest. 

In the relatively sudden burgeoning of 
this interest in western art, an artist of 
real merit has been lost in the shuffle. 
There are few collectors of his work; in 
fact no one really knows where most of 
his paintings are. There are six of his 
murals in the state Capitol building in 
Helena, Montana* and eight of his 
murals in the county court house in Mis- 
soula. A few of his oils and water colors 
are known to be scattered about west- 
ern Montana, but the majority of his 
paintings are somewhere in private 
hands.* Very few reproductions were 
ever made. 

Like his contemporary, C. M. Rus- 
sell,t E. S. Paxson painted Indians, trav- 
pers, pioneers and western scenes with 
great fidelity. Unlike Russell, however, 
Paxson never really became nationally 
known. His paintings were exhibited at 
the Chicago World’s Fair and at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition and there 
were several eastern exhibitions over 
a rather extended period of time. But 
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Paxson simply didn’t catch on, except 
locally, and then only in limited circles. 

Probably the reasons for his relative 
obscurity today defy specific analysis. 
Lovers of art (any kind of art) are not 
only fickle but often inconstant. Buy- 
ers are too. There is no particular logic 
behind the art market. 

Yet there are a few salient factors 
which have clearly conspired to keep 
ES. Paxson’s light under a basket. First, 
he is known locally for his murals and 
for his “masterpiece,” Custer’s Last 
Fight.° This latter painting, requiring 
several year’s effort, is a massive can- 
vas full of action and blood, but in the 
opinion of many it is not representative 
of Paxson at his best. Neither are his 
murals, which are less inspired than 
his smaller paintings. Yet these are the 
Paxsons with which the touring public 
come in contact. Because the calendar 
company, Brown and Bigelow, never 
“found” Paxson, as they did Russell, 
few of his works were reproduced — and 
good reproductions were tremendously 
influential in promoting Russell. 

Then, too, popular western art today 
runs to cowboys, Indians and violence. 
While Paxson was a superb painter of 
Indians, cowboys appear only very inci- 
dentally in his work and violence is rare. 
Paxson’s best work is characterized by 
a kind of quietness. Except for the out- 
standing exception (his Custer canvas) 
he did not often portray war. While Rus- 
sell’s Indians were often engaged in war, 
Paxson’s were usually on the hunt or 
were quiescent — almost part of the 
landscape. This is a strange fact because 
Paxson, who came to Montana in 1877, 
(Russell came in 1881) was himself an 
Indian-fighter and scout. 

But no man, Russell included, had a 
finer touch when it came to the feeling 
of space and distance in the west. No 
man has painted sage brush or far moun- 


tains better. He knew, too, how to paint 
the forest trail tangled with windfalls 
and brush, and he peopled his canvasses 
with the real thing — trappers, moun- 
tain men, Indians and buffalo. He put 
them in context. 

Paxson was at his very best when 
painting Indian portraits or the Indian on 
horseback. Here, like Russell, he was 
painting what he knew. Today the vogue 
in Indian portraiture is perhaps best 
typified by the stylized technique of the 
late Winold Reiss. In spite of the excel- 


*Both the Bodmer and Catlin Exhibits have been 
scheduled for the North Gallery in the Historical 
Society Building in Helena. The Bodmer exhibit 
will be featured in May, 1954 and the Catlin ex- 


hibit in August, 1955. 
*Flathead Indians enroute to St. Louis to obtain the 
“White man’s book” (bible); early emigrant 


wagon train; Lewis and Clark with Sacajawea at 
Three Forks; Lewis and Clark at Black Eagle 
Falls; Pierre de la Verendrye and surrender of 
Chief Joseph near the Bear Paw mountains. 

‘R. C. Paxson and Mrs. Richard Hale, E. S. Paxson’s 
son and daughter, both of Missoula, have what is 
believed to be the largest Paxson collection extant 

‘See Montana Magazine of History, Winter, 1954. 

"Presently hanging in the Elks Club, Missoula, Mon- 
tana. 








Top, left. This small water color reproduction, titled “Custer’s Scout,” 
is from an original owned by J. M. Sullivan, Butte. 


Right. 


Small water color, title unknown, but very similar to one called 


“Crow,” painted in 1910, now owned by Mrs. Ed Simons, Missoula. 
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lence of this technique, there is a con- 
descension in most of his work. Much 
of it seems to say: “Look, here is the 
noble American Indian. I, the artist, have 
put him in full regalia. See how dignified 
I have made him.” You will never find 
this in Paxson’s work. 

Paxson knew Indians, but that does 
not mean that he studied them on their 
reservations as the ichthyologist studies 
the fish in his tank. For the most part he 
painted the Indians as they were in the 
1860’s and 70’s, not as they were after 
the turn of the century. He had little in- 
terest in the grotesqueness created when 
the reservation Indians took to wear- 
ing ten gallon hats, derbies or even old- 
fashioned “chimney pots.” To Paxson, 
who had known the free Indian, such 
accouterments were unreal. It was left 
to the cynical brush of William Stand- 
ing, himself an Indian, to caricature his 
race with the device of such hats and 
other white trapping — and between 
today’s skilled Indian portrait painters 
and William Standing there is the dif- 
ference between fiction and truth. Stand- 
ing represents the truth. 


Paxson’s Indian portraits are utterly 
individualistic because he was painting 
men, not merely Indians. His horseback 
Indians are lean, almost to the point of 
emaciation, as the horseback Indian ac- 
tually was. The horses are Indian horses, 
small, rugged, and usually thick of hair. 
He did not put his Indians on white 
chargers and superbly groomed mounts, 
as the artist of today so frequently does. 
He did not read the present back into 
the past, because he thought of the past 
as a way of life — and he knew about it 
first hand. 


Like Russell, Paxson was an acute ob- 
server who painted what he knew and 
loved. When Paxson died in 1919, Rus- 
sell wrote of him: “His work tells me 
that he loved the Old West, and those 
who love her I count as friends... . I am 
a painter, too, but Paxson has done some 
things that I cannot do.” 
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The Historical Society is anxious to compile 
a catalog of the works of E. S. Paxson. If you 
own a Paxson original, or know of anyone who 
does, would you let us know? 

We are also interested in acquiring original 
Paxsons on loan, although we have no funds 
with which to purchase such paintings. We are 
therefore asking that originals be placed with 
us on a loan basis. This will help us, help pro- 
mote Paxson, and it will therefore help the 
owners of Paxson paintings. 

If you have any narrative information about 
the works of E. S. Paxson such as original 
papers, documents, letters, etc., please write 
to the Historical Society of Montana, State 
Capitol, Helena. 











In 1905 the Fine Art Journal took 
momentary note of Paxson with the 
statement: “He displays excellent drafts- 
manship, a fine feeling for color and he 
paints with a knowledge of atmospheric 
conditions that lends to his works a 
certain charm aside from their historical 
importance.” This is hardly an apt des- 
cription of Paxson’s faculty for captur- 
ing Montana’s blue haze on canvas, but 
it is at least tacit recognition that he was 
more than a draftsman. 

Yet E. S. Paxson remains obscure. His 
name is to be found in few biographies 
of western painters. There are few “col- 
lections” of his works, no galleries that 
eagerly seek them out for the market. 
Why? Certainly not because Paxson was 
less an artist than his contemporaries 
or less an artist than those who put 
the west on canvas today. But he did 
not put his best foot forward. His work 
has plenty of drama, but is a quieter, 
less strident kind of drama than Rus- 
sells’ or Remingtons’. 

If the present interest in all things 
western continues — and there is every 
reason to believe that it will — there 
is little doubt but that Paxson will come 
into his own. He was less prolific than 
Russell which, in a sense at least, makes 
his works harder to obtain. In any event, 
E. S. Paxson deserves more recognition 
than he has gotten. It is to be hoped 
that more Montanans in particular and 
more Americans in general will begin to 
see the merit in the work of Edgar S. 
Paxson, a sadly neglected artist of the 
west. 
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Top and bottom are reproductions of fine Paxson 
oils which hang in the Missoula County (Mon- 
tana) Court House. Top, is “Father Ravalli 
Among The Indians.” Below: In Paxson’s scrap- 
book he has penciled this description: “Chief 
Charlo and his band leaving their old home on 
the Bitter Root for the new reservation (Flathead.) 
He was very reluctant about doing so...” Right: 
A characteristic water color, “News of the Day.” 
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Frontier Vermeer 


Whether in the world of Fine Art or 
the field of the layman’s understanding, 
the name Rembrandt (1606-69) is readi- 
ly recognized. 

This, however, is not at all true of an- 
other Dutch Master—a contemporary 
and in many respects an equal—now that 
two and a half centuries of critical ap- 
praisal and inquiry has come into focus. 
This lesser-known and less appreciated 
Dutch artist was Jan Vermeer (1632-75). 

Rembrandt enjoyed all the advantages 
of high birth, wealth and a fine educa- 
tion. He was an acknowledged genius at 
25, friend and counsellor of the great 
men of his day, and the most fashionable 
portrait painter of cosmopolitan Amster- 
dam, rich and teeming 17th century cen- 
ter of old world commerce. 

Vermeer was caste in a more ordinary 
mold. He toiled hard and unspectacu- 
larly, painting and preparing to paint his 
realistic scenes of everyday life in the 
placid canal city of Delft, where he spent 
his entire life. Only two of Vermeer’s 
rare landscapes and 31 paintings of all 
other kinds have survived the ravages 
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By “Michael Kennedy 


of time. His entire life was a struggle— 
as much for survival as for recognition— 
with little or no acclaim from his earthy 
fellow burghers of Delft during his life- 
time. 

Today Rembrandt’s masterpieces hang 
in the great museums and private art 
collections of the world—Anatomy Lec- 
ture in The Hague, Night Watch at Rijks 
Museum, Angel Leaving Tobias at the 
Louvre, Paris, and The Mill, Widener 
Collection, Philadelphia. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum at New York boasts of 18 
originals, including Lady With a Pink. 

Vermeer, finally appreciated as a 17th 
century master, now, is noted for The 
Lace Maker and The Astronomer in the 
Louvre, his two great genre landscapes, 
A View of Delft and A Street Scene in 
Delft, and A Maid Servant Pouring Out 
Milk in Rijks Museum, Amsterdam. 

Oddly enough, some 250 years later, 
a striking parallel between two Montana 
territorial artists—Charles M. Russell 
and E. S. Paxson, came into existence. 
It is not an exact parallel, as regards the 
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backgrounds and personal characteristics 
of the artists; but it is strongly similar 
in regard to their work and the matter 
of both contemporary appreciation and 
posthumous acceptance and judgement 
of it. 

In my opinion, both Russell and Pax- 
son must be considered among the great- 
est of the diverse assortment of artists 
who attempted to capture the broad fla- 
vor of the Frontier West, during the pe- 
riod generally characterized by final sub- 
jugation of the Indian, end of the buffalo, 
the change from roaring, wide - open 
camps to crude cow-towns, beginning of 
fencing of the vast open range and last 
of the Texas trail herds. This was the 
period of limbo just preceeding the ava- 
lanche of so-called “civilization” which 
moved in on the last of the mountain 
men, renegade road-agents, wolfers, 
whiskey traders, buffalo slaughterers 
and professional Indian exterminators; 
offending the dignity and sanctity of the 
horseback Indian; and was sometimes 
condoned and sometimes disparaged by 
the finer types of frontier missionaries, 
professional men, builders, doers of civic 
and cultural deeds and non-exploiters of 
the rich natural endowments of this ma- 
jestic land. 

It was a transitional period during 
which some of the meanest and the clean- 





est, the dirtyest and the thirstyest, the 
noblest and the most reprehensible ele- 
ments of as motley a collection of saints 
and sinners as mankind ever assembled 
in one area, were intermingling to form 
a colorful and exciting period of history. 


Because the camera was still in its in- 
fancy, and because (even if technically 
perfected) it could not have captured the 
buoyant spirit, scope, dramatic action 
and the sheer beauty of the region, it was 
fortunate that both a later-day Rem- 
brandt and Vermeer was present to cap- 
ture it by brush and pen. Both Paxson 
and Russell did a magnificent job. And 
although Russell, like Rembrandt, en- 
joyed high favor and appreciation dur- 
ing his lifetime; whereas Paxson fell 
more into the unappreciated catagory 
of Vermeer; neither of these two great 
frontier artists ever achieved the fullest 
measure of appreciation to which they 
are entitled. 


But this paper is primarily concerned 
with Edgar Samuel Paxson, a wiry, te- 
nacious, 25-year-old aventuresome New 
Yorker who came West in 1877. Of old 
revolutionary and colonial stock, he was 
a direct descendent of Pennsylvania 
Quakers who built forts as protection 
against the eastern Indians in 1682. 





Left, is a reduced reproduction of a Paxson oil of a French-Canadian fur 
trapper. Right, the artist riding up. Higgins avenue, Missoula, during a 
street parade. Note the similarity of the artist in his frontier costume, 


and his own painting of a frontiersman. 
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This full-color reproduction on pages 32-33, is 
a good example of Paxson’s skill. The plates 
from which this was made have been the prop- 
erty of McKee Printing Co. for many years. 
Although good for their time, they undoubtedly 
do not do justice to the original art. This was 
painted in 1906, but no further information is 
available on location of the original. 
















































When Paxson first located at Deer 
Lodge, that territorial town was no older 
than he was; yet it had lived a full and 
exciting frontier life and was one of the 
oldest inhabited centers in the northern 
Rocky Mountain region. As stated by 
Helen Fitzgerald Sanders, he 
reached the western country in time to 
witness and participate in the bitter In- 
dian fights and imbibe the rough maj- 
esty of the mountains... . still undese- 
crated by the petty projects of man.” 


Montana in 1877 was just recovering 
from the shock of Custer’s massacre, in 
the previous year. In the extreme south- 
eastern area General Nelson A. Miles and 
his troops from Fort Keogh busily 
mopped up remnants of the Sioux and 
Cheyenne warriors. But for three more 
months, in the fall, there was mass ex- 


citement and consternation in vast 
reaches of Western, Southern and Cen- 
tral Montana Territory when Chief Jo- 
seph and his Nez Perce finally broke 
bail in Idaho and headed across the terri- 
tory. The Chief and his cagy warriors 
quickly defeated General Gibbon and 
his militia-reinforced soldiers at the Bat- 
tle of the Big Hole. And as they moved 
along they brought fright and alarm to 
many an isolated family and lonely set- 
tlement, before the final defeat and sur- 
render in the Bear Paw mountains. 


The total population of the region was 
less than 30,000. The rich gold-discovery 
camp of Bannack was becoming a ghost. 
Virginia City, Confederate Gulch, Mon- 
tana City, and many other rich diggings, 
which had produced almost a quarter of 
a billion dollars, were on the decline; 
but silver was on the increase and was 
soon to surpass gold production. It would 
be four years before the rails of the first 
transcontinental railroad would enter 
Montana territory from the east; and 
then three more years before Henry Vil- 
lard would drive the golden spike for the 
Northern Pacific, at Gold Creek, near 
Deer Lodge. 


The first homestead patent had been 
granted five years earlier, the first cattle 
had been shipped East out of the area 
three years before, Helena had just re- 
placed Virginia City as Capitol, and «¢ 
rich new silver strike at Butte City was 
drawing the attention of a Marcus Daly 
from the Comstock, and a dapper little 
merchant, W. A. Clark, from Deer Lodge 
Herds of buffalo still roamed the Central 
and Eastern prairies. Cattle ranches were 
few and isolated. Life was raw. 

When Paxson came West by wagon 
freighter, he first landed in Wyoming 
territory where he hunted, fished and 
began compiling a sketch book of fron- 
tier types and scenes. At the time of the 










Two similar water colors, both called “Assiniboine” 
by the artist, of small (approximately 6 x 8 inch) size 
are now owned by Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Hale of Mis 
soula. Mrs. Hale is a daughter of E. §. Paxson 
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The plates of this oval reproduction of a Paxson 
water color Indian portrait, painted in 1906. were 
probably made in this shape for a purpose. No 
information is available on the original. This, 
however, is almost identical to a small water 
color titled “Crow.” owned by the artist’s son, 
R. H. of Missoula. 





Nez Perce war, he was believed to be 
working in the vicinity through which 
Chief Joseph and his tribe moved, as 4 
private scout for early settlers running 
cattle in that region. He did not fight 
the Nez Perce, as is commonly believed. 


In either ’°77 or ’78, Paxson with one 
other rider drove a band of 240 semi- 
wild horses to Fort Benton for Gilmer 
and Salisbury, owners of the Overland 
Stage Company. It was a difficult and 
dangerous trip, through Indian country, 
but it was made without incident. 


About the same time, while working 
for the stage company out of Dillon, the 
youthful Paxson had an exciting ride as 
a guard aboard a gold-laden coach. His 
companion was the famous frontier Mar- 
shal X. Biedler and “Shotgun” Brown, 
a local gunman of good reputation. Pax- 
son, being small, was hidden in the hind 
boot of the massive Concord, wrapped 
in a buffalo robe. All were armed with 
sawed-off shotguns. The expected hold- 
up failed to materialize, but it was a 
tense all-night ride, particularly for the 
novice. 

In the spring of 1879 Mr. Paxson sent 
for his wife and young son Loren Custer 
Paxson, feeling that the frontier was now 
sufficiently “civilized.” They came over- 
land in May, travelling north from Salt 
Lake City. For the next two decades he 
worked hard as an artist, building up a 
good local reputation as a competent 
artist. 


Shortly after the arrival of Mrs. Pax- 
son, with Butte emerging as a likely sil- 
ver camp, the Paxson family moved there 
from Deer Lodge. Eventually Paxson 
had an art studio and sign shop on Wool- 
man street, and did extensive work in 
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decorating some of the famous old copper 
camp opera houses, theaters and music 
halls. 


On July 18, 1898, when the First Mon- 
tana infantry left for the Philippines in 
the Spanish-American War, the ever-ad- 
venturous Paxson, although then a man 
of 46, was with them as a Lieutenant 
and his son Harry, as a bugler. His health 
impaired by a ship accident when re- 
turning homeward, he devoted the re- 
mainder of his life to painting, as a resi- 
dent of Missoula, where he died in 1919. 


A part of the conception of how well 
Mr. Paxson painted, may be judged by 
these statements: (Helen Sanders.) 

“It was the influence of the new life 
of adventure; the stealthy trips out into 
the solitudes in search of lurking foes and 
elusive game, where the mountains 
seemed to be dipped in the color of the 
sky, and the sun shone pure gold through 
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the clear air, that caused Paxson to be- 
gin to paint what he saw .. . Deer Lodge 
[was] a pretty little town hemmed in 
by the eternal hills. He had not been 
given an art education, but he possessed 
the artistic insight to a wonderful de- 
gree, and with no impetus save the love 
of the going, he worked in obscurity for 
many years. But all the while he was ob- 
serving, keenly, the minutiae of the pio- 
neer life that was passing like the mists 
from the mountains. As a scout and a 
captive, he studied the tyrannical Indian, 
making his last desperate stand against 
the inevitable encroachment of civiliza- 
tion; as a minister of mercy in the hospi- 
tals after the Custer massacre, and the 
battle with the Nez Perce’s in the Big 
Hole, he learned from the wounded sol- 
diers their stories of blood and glory and 
now in his studio there are valuable relics 
of those tempestuous times. As a trapper 
and hunter he stalked the elk, the deer, 
the Rocky Mountain sheep, through pris- 
tine forests and over precipitous steeps, 
learning all the while the subtility of it 
all; the secret of the changing scene 





spread majestically upon the infinite 
canvas of Nature. And once possessed of 
this knowledge, he set about interpreting 
in color scenes, customs and people now 
intimately familiar to him. The Indian 
was to be his master-theme, and second- 
arily, as a setting, the snow-clad peaks, 
the sage-brush and the plain. The iron- 
jawed cayuse, the buffalo and all the 
creatures of the wilderness were to find 
a place in the pictures wrought by this 
man. 

“As the discovery of new mines 
changed the relative importance of dif- 
ferent camps, Butte became the center 
of activity in Montana, and Paxson 
moved there. . . . During the years he 
had conceived the idea of painting a pic- 
ture of Custer’s last fight which should, 
so far as was possible, depict with abso- 
lute faithfulness of detail that disastrous 
battle. With survivors of the fight, scouts 
and soldiers, he went over the ground, 
and through such information as they 
could give, and by means of the monu- 
ments placed by the Government in the 
exact spot where each soldier fell, he 
gained a knowledge of environment and 
detail. Then he began the picture which 
made him famous. It is a large canvas. 
showing the heat of the fray, with sol- 
dier, Indian and horse in the tangle of a 
sanguine melee. It was exhibited at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, where it attract- 
ed general notice. . . . Since then, he has 
been represented at all of the national 
expositions, his display at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition having elicited a 
vote of thanks from the Montana Legis- 
lature.’ Among his best canvases there 
were “1804,” “Jumping the Wagon 
Train,” and “Injuns, b’Gosh!” Mr. Pax- 
son’s pictures are also owned by many 
private collectors in Paris, London and 
all over the United States. 

“In addition to his painting, Mr. Pax- 
son has done much illustrating, having 





R. C. Hale, the artist’s son-in-law, owns a small 
water color, titled by the artist, “A Lazy Cuss,” 
which is very similar to this reproduction. 
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No information has been found on this striking 

reproduction. Note, however, the similarity of 

this 1905 study of an Indian to the mesa-dwelling 

natives of the Southwest, rather than the plains 

and mountain Indians of Montana, whom Paxson 
knew so intimately. 





furnished the pictures for Ralph Con- 
nor’s “Glengerry School Days,” Alfred 
H. Henry’s “By Order of the Prophet,” 
and many other popular books of the day. 
He is at present engaged upon the illus- 
trations for the “Life of the Reverend 
L. B. Stateler, or “Sixty-five Years on 
the Frontier,” by Reverend Edwin J. 
Stanley, author of “Rambles in Won- 
derland.”... 


“In the little studio, perched upon high 
on the famous Anaconda Hill, within 
hearing of the booming and throbbing 
of the engines of the mines, amid huge 
smoke stacks, hoists and shaft houses, 
and in full view of the great unshorn bulk 
of the Continental Divide, Mr. Paxson 
can be found almost any afternoon. He is 
a quiet, serious-looking man, little in- 
clined “to blow his own horn,” as he 
himself has said. But he does like to show 
his visitors the wealth of curiosities 
gathered during his long life as an artist 
and a collector. There are bows and ar- 
rows, buckskin coats beaded in curiously 
wrought patterns, one of which was made 
by “Sitting Bull’s” daughter and worn 
by an American officer in the Custer 
fight; there are moccasins, belts, neck- 
laces of eagle talons, and strange head- 
dresses of feathers; baskets, ancient 
rifles, each with its story, and more be- 
sides, than the casual observer can 
grasp in a single viewing. One would 
travel far to find a choicer collection of 
rare relics. The bead work alone is fit 
for a museum. 


“Here in this atmosphere of the In- 
dian, his craft and his tradition, Mr. Pax- 
son sits and works upon the canvases, 
disposed upon easels about the studio. 
There are brave scenes of the chase and 
among the best of them are the buffalo 
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hunts. Overhead, the ceiling is decorated 
with a frieze of Indian masks, pipes of 
peace and arrows, done in warm sepia by 
the artist. Beneath one’s feet are deer 
skins which tell the tale of those early 
expeditions into the heart of the hills, 
and not a few antlers and bleached 
skulls peer down from the walls, or lie 
among the heaps of books and portfolios 
on the floor. 

“Many a pilgrim from the East and 
West climbs the steep hill and knocks 
at the artist’s door. In the book or regis- 
ter which he keeps one sees distinguished 
signatures and reads sentiments of kind- 
ly interest and good wishes from soldiers, 
artists, writers and some of the Indian 
chiefs themselves, who, grave, blanketed 
and serene, have set their cross-mark 
next to names of the braves of the whi- 
lom foes. 

“Thus, he of the opposing whites who 
fought courageously in the winning of 
the wilderness, has become, in a sense, 
the disciple of the Passing Race, and 
when the fleeting figure of the Red man 
has gone forever from the shifting scene 
of life, it will still live upon the canvas of 
its faithful interpreter, and the name of 
the Indian and the Master will forever 
be linked together in the history of the 
Mighty West.” 
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An appreciation of Edgar S. Paxson 
written by Charles M. Russell, states: 

“A few days ago [Nov. 9, 1919] Ed. 
Paxson crossed the big range. For several 
years the trail on this side was rough for 
him, so the Angel of Death, who is a 
friend to those who suffer, took his hand 
and led him to a smooth, well-worn trail 
that has been traveled since time began. 
He will not be lonesome, or a stranger, 
for many of his friends have gone before. 


“Paxson has gone, but his pictures 
will not allow us to forget him. His work 
tells me that he loved the Old West, and 
those who love her I count as friends. 
Paxson was my friend, and today the 
west that he knew is history that lives 
only in books. His brush told stories 
that people like to read. 


“Civilization is nature’s worst enemy. 
All wild things vanish when she comes. 
Where great forests once lived, nothing 
now stands but burned stumps — a black 
shroud of death. The iron heel of civili- 
zation has stamped out nations of men, 
but it has never been able to wipe out 
pictures, and Paxson was one of the men 
gifted to make them. 
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This reproduction of a water color is believed to 
be of Curly, Custer’s Crow Indian Scout, who 
escaped the Sioux-Cheyenne massacre. No infor- 


\ mation on present location of the original, painted 


in 1904, is known. 
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“I am a painter, too, but Paxson has 
’ done some things that I cannot do. He 
. was a pioneer and a pioneer painter. He 


*’ was also a soldier who fought under the 


colors of our country. 
“Paxson loved Montana. May the land 


ful than the mountains that he loved.” 

A leading American art magazine, the 
Fine Arts Journal, wrote several glowing 
contemporary accounts of Paxson’s work. 
The editor of that national publication 


jin he has gone be even more beauti- 


er Marian A. White, personally eulogized 


his work in one issue in 1905: 

“When the future annals of American 
Art are conscientiously and honestly 
treated, there will be recorded in the 
historic pages the names of E. S. Paxson 
and C. M. Russell . . . Montana painters 
who not only did good work, technically, 
but who have immortalized on canvas 
the Indian, the pioneer, the trapper, the 
ranchman, the cowboy, together with the 
buffalo, the bear and the horses peculiar 
to that section of the country. 

“Being very gentle and kindly of man- 
ner, Mr. Paxson got along well with the 
Indians. He was ever a welcome guest 
among them. He learned their speech 
as well as their sign language, and made 
himself familiar with their manners and 
customs and always showed respect for 
the same, while the Indians themselves 
responded to the kindliness of their pale- 
faced brother, who could use color so 
cleverly and in a manner unfamiliar to 
themselves; yet proved that he was no 
“squaw man”. For could he not use the 
rifle, and was he not a clever shot? 

“And so, while each day the artist es- 
tablished himself on a more friendly 
basis with the red man, the latter grew 
to like his overtures of comradeship, and 
finally sat without fear as a model for 
his easel paintings. This was a great con- 
cession on the part of the Indian. who 
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has a superstition that ill will befalls any 
of the race who submits to a counterfeit 
representation made of himself.” 


The Fine Arts Journal article con- 
tinues: 


“Mr. Paxson has, therefore, been able 
to execute many notable portraits of the 
Indians, but among them all, that of 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Perces and the 
notorious Sitting Bull of the Sioux are 
distinguished creations. For the artist 
knew them both, and made sketches of 
them at a time before the disturbances 
with the settlers and the hostilities with 
U. S. troops had embittered them and 
made the Indians the sworn foes, rather 
than the hospitable friends of the white 
a 


“Mr. Paxson’s paintings are character- 
ized by good composition, a knowledge 
of color and a keen sense of intelligence 
in its use, and by superior draftsmanship. 
His paintings tell of that which is fast 
becoming forgotten incidents of the past. 
The Indian on the reservation is a dif- 
ferent being, physically and mentally, 
to the one who has been accustomed to 
roam abroad at his own will, untram- 
meled and unconfined by restrictive 
measures. No one realizes this better than 
the frontier artist (Paxson), who was in 
Montana Territory in the ‘70’s—early 
enough to become familiar with the In- 
dian under both conditions. 


“The frontier picturesqueness is fast 
being superseded by the grotesque, [re- 
member this was in 1905] . . . for store- 
made clothing and derby hats, or even 
old-fashioned ‘chimney pots’ do not 
blend in with the harmony of a blanket- 
ed figure ... part of the distinctive 
make-up of the plains and mountain In- 
dian; whether he wears an undergarment 
of buckskin or that furnished him by 
the agency. Then the expression of coun- 
tenance is pathetic in its mixture of 
pride humiliated but not subdued, and in 
the effort to appear contented while the 
heart is afire within. So in the paintings 
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of Mr. Paxson we find the Indian as he 
was rather than as he is.” 

Unfortunately many of the facts used 
by Helen Sanders and the Fine Arts Jour- 
nal are erroneous. Therefore the whole 
premise used in evaluating important 
aspects of Paxson’s art is faulty. As for 
Charles M. Russell, we must recognize 
his passionate liking for any old-timer 
and his particular compassion for a fel- 
low frontiersman-artist, of whom there 
were so few. 

It is not strange that Helen Sanders 
indicates her own bias, based on prepon- 
derant popular opinion of most early 
Montanans that “the only good Indian 
is a dead Indian.” She does say “.. . he 
of the opposing whites who fought cour- 
ageously in the Winning of the Wilder- 
ness, has become... the disciple of the 





Three paintings, similar in subject and style, have 
recently been showing in the large collection as- 
sembled in the Charles M. Russell Room of the 
State Historical Society. They include: a 2x 3- 
feet oil, “Nagasha In a War Bonnet,” owned by 
Mrs. R. J. Hale; a 1908 water color, titled “Sioux,” 
also owned by the Hales; and a rather large 12 
x 16-inch water color, untitled, owned by Col. 

George Weisel of Missoula. 











Passing Race. . .” a contradiction which 
infers that Paxson loved the Indian and 
could paint him with the greatest sym- 
pathy and understanding, even though 
he had fought to exterminate him. 

When the Fine Arts Journal reports 
that Russell and Paxson “immortalized 
on canvas the Indian, the pioneer, the 
trapper, the ranchman, the cowboy .. . 
buffalo, bear and the horses . . .” it con- 
stitutes guilt-by-association in lumping 
CMR and E. S. Paxson together. And 
this is an easy simplification—true of 
Russell but less than half-true of Pax- 
son. He did not paint the Indian sym- 
pathetically or too well. He painted the 
buffalo and horse badly. He knew little 
of the Rancher or Cowboy, and to my 
knowledge never painted a bear. 

J. Frank Dobie, as qualified temper- 
mentally and articulately as any living 
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No information on the original of this rather 
unusual head study is known. 








critic, has said, “Russell was the greatest 
painter that ever painted a range man, 
a range cow, a range horse or a Plains 
Indian. He savvied the cow, the grass, 
the blizzard, the drought, the wolf, the 
young puncher in love with his own 
shadow, the old waddie remembering 
rides and thirsts of far away and long 
ago. He was a wonderful storyteller, and 
most of his pictures tell stories. He never 
generalized, painting ‘a man’, ‘a horse’, 
‘a buffalo’ in the abstract. His subjects 
are warm with life, whether awake or 
asleep. . .” No one as well qualified was 
ever able to say this of Paxson. 

But K. Ross Toole, Director of the His- 
torical Society of Montana, in the pre- 
ceeding article points out some of the 
factors which conspired to make Paxson, 
“Montana’s Vermeer.” This accounts for 
the public judgment of his work as “not 
too inspiring” on the basis of murals 
at the Missoula County courthouse, the 
State Capitol, and the Missoula Elk’s 
Club Custer’s Last Fight; plus the fact 
that the best work of Paxson invariably 
seemed destined to leave Montana for 
cloistered obscurity in private Eastern 
collections; and because the calendar 
companies never “found” Paxson, as 
they did Russell, (and it has been the 
widespread distribution of millions of 
reprints of CMR art, no matter how bad, 
which popularized The Cowboy Artist). 
Such developments left Paxson pre- 
judged and unfairly evaluated on the 
basis of his poorest paintings. 

In the 3 month showing of 88 Pax- 
son’s in the C. M. Russell Room of the 
new State Historical Museum at Helena, 
this is patently apparent. With very few 
exceptions, these are the dregs of Pax- 
son’s art. If Paxson were to be judged 
solely on the basis of these paintings he 
would, indeed, have earned the reputa- 
tion of “the forgotten artist of the West.” 
But this is far from the truth. 
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Paxson’s painting of Chief Joseph surrendering 
after battle of the Bear’s Paw, Oct. 1877. In lobby, 
House of Representatives, State Capitol, Helena. 





In acceptance of the fact that Paxson 
was not as romantically attuned to the 
old West and the Indian; not as con- 
scious of the profound changes taking 
place in the frontier; not as conversant 
with the whole (now overly popularized 
and romanticized) range industry; and 
not as capable of capturing the dramatic 
action, intensity of movement and in- 
tensity of feeling which characterized 
the period, he was still a highly compe- 
tent artist. 


* * * 


But although this conspired to make 
Paxson a Vermeer rather than a Rem- 
brandt, it was far better that he did paint 
with a different feeling, technique and 
lesser intensity than Russell. In this way 
Montana has been blessed. Two of the 
greatest of all the Western frontier ar- 
tists together captured the wide variance 
of moods which characterized the coun- 
try and the times. 

There was a calmness and serenity in 
Paxson’s art, seldom caught by Russell. 
He was, generally, more concerned with 
landscape — particularly The Shining 
Mountains—than Russell. He, by and 
large, painted the Western half of the 
territory, the magnificent mountain 
wilderness and those who peopled it; 
while Russell captured indelibly the 
range land and the rolling foothills, 
buttes, coulees and river bottoms of 
central and eastern Montana. 


There is no doubt of Russell’s genius; 
and like that of Rembrandt or any other 
Master, it is rare. Whole centuries may 
pass without this apogee in art. It is not 
condescending, therefore, to say of either 
Vermeer or Paxson that they missed this 
pinacle. In many respects it is more 
creditable to say that both attained real 
competence by a much more difficult and 
excruciating route — painstaking trial, 
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error and frustration. But it is regret- 
table that Paxson, unlike Vermeer, did 
not destroy his errors, for they now (and 
for the past quarter-century) have 
plagued him mightily. 

Nor is it disrespectful to say of Pax- 
son, who had a fine, warm, personal phil- 
osophy, that he lacked the philosophi- 
cal depth and rare perception of Russell. 
Few men of any time have been so aware, 
or so concerned, for future generations, 
of the import of such seemingly natural 
developments as the fencing of the open 
range, extermination of the buffalo, com- 
mercialization, and the desecration of 
the Indian. Because Paxson, unlike Rus- 
sell, did not see all this, he could not 
paint it. But perhaps, in not painting it, 
“his brush told stories that people like 
to read,” and he did “some things that 
I cannot do,” as Russell later testified. 
Certainly, as his contemporary said, 
“Paxson loved Montana.” And in the 
warmth and fervor and depth of that 
love he captured much of frontier Mon- 
tana that no other painter will ever again 
place on canvas. 
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By Don Douma 








In Part I, in the Autumn 1953 issue, Don Douma traced 
Montana’s crude oil industry from the discovery, by an 
immigrant wagon train party, of oil scum on a pool of 
water near the Bozeman Trail in 1864, through early 
exploratory drillings to 1919. Then following the pio- 
neering phase of crude oil production and refineries— 
a period of great expectations—until the national stock 
market crash of 1929 brought foreboding of disaster. 
Part II ends in 1939. 


Part III 

The new decade was ushered in by 
announcement that the Inland Empire 
Refinery planned to construct a six-inch 
pipeline from Cut Bank to Spokane, a 
distance of 320 miles.' This was good 
news to the oil industry of northern 
Montana. The daily capacity of the pipe- 
line would amount to 6,000 barrels. Total 
cost of the project was estimated at 
$2.500,000. 

The construction of this pipeline was 
considered vital by Inland officials to 
more effectively meet competition in the 
Spokane area. California oil interest for 
some time had been able to ship their 
oil products most of the way by water 
thus underselling Spokane refiners. The 
current rail rate of 22 cents per 100 
pounds from Cut Bank to Spokane”? was 
considered too high to compete with the 
low-cost California water transportation. 

Actual start of the project, however, 
was postponed when the Great Northern 
Railroad. fearing to lose the crude trans- 
port, proposed to lower its rates on crude 
shipped from Cut Bank to Spokane. 
About a month later Great Northern 
dropped their rate from 22 cents to 18 
cents per 100 pounds, effective April 
13, 1940. Inland Empire Refinery of- 
ficials previously had demanded a rate 
of 16 cents. But actually the 18 cent rate 
seemed certain to strengthen the posi- 
tion of Montana crude in the Spokane 
market. 
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however, Cali- 
fornia oil and trucking interests filed a 
protest with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.* Despite the pending de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


Almost immediately, 


mission, Inland Empire Refinery, ap- 
parently satisfied with the new 18 cent 
rate, announced that it had abandoned 
plans for the pipeline, as the new rail- 
rate had made the project unnecessary.” 
The issue was decided definitely when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
turned the California protest down and 
refused to change the new rate.® The 
construction of a pipeline into the state 
of Washington was definitely out. 
Nevertheless, the market for northern 
Montana crude continued to improve 
during 1940. In addition to the lower 
rail-rate to Spokane, and the enlarge- 
ment of the refining capacity of the Spo- 
kane plant from 2,200 barrels per day 
to 3,000 barrels, a new refinery was com- 
pleted in northern Montana in October 
by the Production Refining Corpora- 
tion of Shelby." The new refinery was 
able to process a maximum of 2,500 bar- 
rels of crude daily, all of which would 
be purchased in the Kevin-Sunburst 
field. Moreover, the Canadian market 
had been opened up again for North 
Montana crude, due to the large demand 
for refined products by the Canadian 
armed forces, now engaged in all-out 
global war. Since Turner Valley was un- 
able to supply the sharply-risen demand, 
the British American Oil Company 
turned to northern Montana crude oil 
producers in July, 1940, announcing that 
it would purchase at least 3,000 barrels 
of crude daily for an indefinite period.* 
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The rapidly increased refining ca- 
pacity, together with return of the Ca- 
nadian buyers, placed the northern 
crude oil market in the healthiest situ- 
ation in its history.* Market demand ex- 
ceeded the current crude production 
during 1940 by one thousand barrels 
per day, so that large amounts of stor- 
age oil, held over from the preceding 
depression years, were being depleted 
rapidly.’® 

This situation created greatly in- 
creased oil field activity, especially in 
the Cut Bank and Kevin - Sunburst 
fields. In Cut Bank, for the first time 
since 1937, every operating oil well was 
producing at capacity by August, 1940." 
During 1940, eighty-nine new oil pro- 
ducing wells were completed here, of 
which several proved to be substantial 
producers. Three miles south of Cut 
Bank, in the area of the Big Bend oil 
pool discovered by the Glacier Produc- 
tion Company in June, 1939,'° addi- 
tional drilling had extended the proven 
area of the Cut Bank field by about 
640 acres.** 

The annual crude output of the Cut 
Bank field soon reached the four mil- 
lion mark during 1940 (4,086,464 bar- 
rels), as compared with a total pro- 
duction of 3,541,679 barrels during 
1939;'* and Kevin-Sunburst experienced 
an identical revival, though in lesser 
degree. Here, many wells which had 
been idle for years were again put into 
operation. The problems of large 
amounts of storage oil, held by some 
Kevin-Sunburst producers, was solved 
when the International Refining Com- 
pany of Sunburst purchased all Kevin- 
Sunburst storage crude in February.'® 
Drilling operations, which were con- 
sidered to be the greatest in a decade, 
were resumed all over the field espe- 
cially in the central and western sec- 
tors.'® 

Early in 1941, drilling activity in the 
Kevin-Sunburst field again slowed down, 
however, due to a considerable cut in 
the crude purchases of the principal 
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buyer, the International Refining Com- 
pany of Sunburst. This resulted from 
increased runs from the Texas Com- 
pany’s producing properties in the south 
Cut Bank field, where during January 
1941, another new rich pool had been 
discovered.'* The new one, called the 
Tribal pool because of its location on 
Indian land south of the Big Bend pool,*® 
was considered to be much greater than 
Big Bend. Completion of a few large 
wells, all with an initial production of 
around five hundred barrels per day, 
brought the tribal pool quickly in the 
center of leasing activity.'® New drill- 
ings, required by leasing contracts, 
brought rapid development to the new 
southward extension of the Cut Bank 
field. Interest in the new pool mounted 
when the largest well since the com- 
pletion of the Lander No. 1,”° was 
brought in by R. C. Jeffries, independent 
operator, in July, 1941.°' The Jeffries- 
Tribal No. 1 showed an initial produc- 
tion of one thousand barrels during the 
first twenty-four hours, and remained 
one of Montana’s largest wells for sev- 
eral years. 

A new pool was added to Kevin-Sun- 
burst’s producing area, when the Santa 
Rita Oil and Gas Company completed a 
135 barrel per day well in the extreme 


"Montana Oil and Mining Journal, January 27, 1940. 
*The current rate had been established by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in October, 1938. 
*Montana Oil and Mining Journal, March 16, 1940. 

*‘Ibid., March 23, 1940. 

*Ibid., May 4, 1940. 

“Tbid., June 29, 1940. 

"Tbid., October 12, 1940. 

‘Tbid., July 27, 1940. 

*Thid., August 24, 1940. 

"Tbid., December 28, 1940. Total 1940 Montana crude 
production amounted to 6.650.431 barrels, whereas 
the total 1940 crude consumption was 7,014,459. 

"Thid., August 24, 1940. 

"Thid., June 10, 1939. 

“Thid., December 28, 1940. 

“Montana Oil Conservation Board, 
Crude Oil Produced, May, 1950. 
“Montana Oil and Mining Journal, February 17, 1940. 
*Tbid, June 1, 1940 
“Tbid., February 1, 

*See footnote 12. 

“Montana Oil and Mining Journal, March 8, 1941. 

*Tbid., February 1, 1936. 

"Tbid., July 26, 1941. 


Statements of 


1941. 
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northern end of the field.** As the 
Darling pool, named after the Santa 
Rita petroleum geologist who had 
mapped the structure a few years ago, 
showed a promising production, it at- 
tracted considerable drilling activity 
during the following years. 

Elsewhere in the state, all other oil 
fields also showed marked new activity 
during 1941. Rising crude prices, due to 
the increasing purchases of refined prod- 
ucts by the allied nations, gave great 
stimulus to drilling operations every- 
where. 

Stimulated by the discovery of crude 
oil in the Devonian horizon on the Baker- 
Glendive structure,”* new deep tests 
in far eastern Montana were started dur- 
ing the year. One test, drilled by Carter 
Oil Company (subsidiary of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey) on the leases of the 
Montana Dakota Utilities Company, near 
the town of Baker,** after an extensive 
geophysical survey, looked good. Carter 
had decided to drill this new deep test 
on the structure, despite the discourag- 
ing results of the 1936 deep test of the 
Montana Dakota Utilities Company, be- 
cause subsequent study indicated that 
the 1936 test had been drilled on the 
wrong spot.”° 

The progress of the Carter’s deep test 
was followed closely by Montana oil 
circles, as this well not only could de- 
cide the future of the structure but it 
would do much to the value of millions 
of acres of leases taken out in this area 
by several major companies.** Interest 
in the Baker-Glendive structure cooled 
quickly, when Carter abandoned its deep 
test in January, 1942 when it became 
clear that the crude found in the De- 
vonian horizon could not be produced 
in commercial quantities.” 

A second Devonian test being drilled 
in the Cat Creek field by the Arro Oil 
and Refining Company of Lewistown, in 
April, 1941 was taken over and con- 
tinued bv the California Company (sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil of California) .** 
The findings of the California Company 
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brought another disappointment to the 
believers in the possibilities of the De- 
vonian horizon, when the Company re- 
ported the following August that it 
found only small showings of oil in the 
Devonian.*® 

While the 1941 drilling campaign was 
contributing considerably to the devel- 
opment of Montana’s oil fields, important 
developments also took place in the re- 
fining industry of the state. On June 18, 
1941, A. B. Cobb*® purchased the Home 
Oil and Refining Company plant at 
Great Falls ,together with the Conrad 
refinery and W. E. Rice properties in 
the Pondera oil field, involving a trans- 
action of about one million dollars..*' 
This deal made the former Wyoming 
contractor one of Montana’s leading re- 
finers. 

The entrance of the United States into 
the second World War, in December 
1941, brought the nation’s oil industry 
under the supervision of the federal gov- 
ernment. This was considered neces- 
sary in order to achieve the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to the war effort from 
such a vital defense industry. The Of- 
fice of the Petroleum Co-ordinator, cre- 
ated early in 1942, was delegated by 
Congress with the following authori- 
ties: ** 

1. The prices of crude oil and refined 
products were made subject to a ceiling, 
to be set by the Office. 

2. New drilling operations could not 
be started without authorization of the 
Office. 

3. The office could grant priority for 
the purchase of drilling equipment. 

4. The Office had to set the allow- 
able production for each state, to be 
divided among the separate fields by the 
Oil Conservation Board of the state.** 


These war-time powers put the Of- 
fice of the Petroleum Co-ordinator in 
almost complete control of the nation’s 
oil industry. The new regulations did 
not enjoy a favorable reception by mem- 
bers of Montana’s oil industry. From 
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the beginning, often vague generalities 
of regulations concerning new drilling 
caused much confusion, resulting in fre- 
quent interruptions in new drilling op- 
erations. In the Cut Bank, as well as in 
the Kevin-Sunburst field, drilling ac- 
tivity was less than normal during the 
spring of 1942.** The fact that OPC al- 
lowed drilling of only one well on every 
forty acres threatened to become a seri- 
ous obstacle in the further development 
of the Kevin-Sunburst field. Operators, 
therefore, proposed that the regulation 
be changed to one well on every ten 
acres for this field.*° The issue was de- 
cided by compromise during the latter 
part of April. The office of the Petro- 
leum Co-ordinator allowed Kevin-Sun- 
burst operators to drill one well in every 
twenty acres.*® 

While operators were gradually ad- 
justing to government supervision, the 
war situation was creating an unusu- 
ally increased demand for Montana 
crude oil and refined products. By May, 
1942, a daily total of 2,500 barrels of 
Cut Bank crude was being shipped to 
Canada to fill up the surplus capacity 
slack of Alberta refineries. When the 
daily crude production of Turner Val- 
ley began to show a considerable decline 
during the latter part of 1942, northern 
Montana was called upon to supply an 
additional three thousand barrels of 
crude per day.** A ban on the delivery 
of gasoline by railroads from the Mid- 
continent oil fields to North and South 
Dakota brought further demands for 
Montana oil products. As Montana re- 
finers were allowed to ship their prod- 
ucts by railroad tank car into North and 
South Dakota, these state had to be sup- 
plied by our fields.** Moreover, short- 
age of tankers on the Pacific Coast was 
limiting the shipments of refined prod- 
ucts from California into Oregon and 
Washington. This too, put additional 
pressure on the output of Montana’s oil 
fields.*® 

The sharply increased war demand re- 
quired an increase of six thousand bar- 
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rels of crude per day, during the latter 
part of 1942.*° This, of course, intensi- 
fied a new wildcatting campaign. By 
September, 1942, this brought on the 
outstanding discovery of the year, when 
Ed Reagan opened a producing wildcat 
well, drilled north of the Cut Bank field 
near the Canadian border.*' The Reagan 
well, producing about one hundred bar- 
rels per day, was considered highly sig- 
nificant in state oil circles, because it 
produced from a deeper horizon than was 
found in the adjacent Cut Bank and 
Kevin-Sunburst fields. This indicated 
that oil might be present in the Reagan 
horizon of Cut Bank and Kevin-Sun- 
burst, too. 

Another important wildcat was dri'led 
on the Midway structure between Ban- 
natyne and Pondera during 1942. R. C. 
Tarrent, leading independent in the Cut 
Bank field, discovered 43-gravity crude 
at a shallow depth.** Considerable drill- 
ing activity followed in the area of the 
Midway structure during 1943, as sev- 
eral Cut Bank operators were holding 
leases at the time of R. C. Tarrent’s dis- 
coverv. Several additional small wells 
were brought in. all producing from shal- 
Jow devth. Production on the Midwav 
structure were proving very profitable.** 


=Tbid., August 16, 1941. 

*See P. 50, Montana Magasine of History, Winter, 
1954. 

“Montana Oil and Mining Journal, February 8, 1941. 

“;bid., February 8, 1941. 


*Thid., November 1, 1941. 

*Thid., January 10, 1942. 

*“Ibid., April 19, 1941. 

*Thid., August 9, 1941. 

See p. 48, Montana Magazine of History, Winter, 
1954. 


‘Montana Oil and Mining Journal, June 21, 1941. 

*Tbid., January 24, 1942. 

The Oil Conservation Board of the State of Montana 
was created by the Montana Oil Conservation 
Law, which was passed during the 1933-1934 ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

“Montana Oil and Mining Journal, March 21, 1942. 

“Tbid., March 21, 1942. 
*Tbid., May 2, 1942. 
“Thid., November 14, 1942. 
“Tbid., August 29, 1942. 
“Thid., March 28, 1942. 
“Thid., November 28, 1942. 
“Thid., September, 5, 1942. 
“Tbid., September 19, 1942, 
“Tbhid., October 2, 1943. 
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Another outstanding development in 
Montana oil fields during the war years 
was the remarkable revival of the Elk 
Basin field. When deeper drilling 
brought in a 1,500 barrel-a-day well in 
the Wyoming part of the field in Decem- 
ber 1942, definite proof was established 
of the existence of a rich sand below the 
then-producing horizon.** Additional 
drilling during the following year 
brought in more large wells in the Elk 
Basin and Frannie oil fields, south of 
the Montana line.*® Stimulated by the 
success of deeper drilling in northern 
Wyoming, the Stanolind Oil and Gas 
Company drilled a test well on the Mon- 
tana side of the Elk Basin. When, in July, 
1943, this brought in a large well, Mon- 
tana’s Elk Basin, in effect, had been re- 
discovered and revitalized. The Elk Basin 
field was decisively removed from its 
long-time obscurity when the Ohio Oil 
Company completed a 3,000 barrel a day 
well in the state’s oldest oil field a few 
months later.*® A lively interest ensued 
in the reborn field. Excessive prices 
were paid for leases on government 
land sold in December, 1943. Highest 
bidder, Stanolind Oil and Gas Company, 
paid $26,216.12 per acre for leases on a 
tract of seventy-five acres to establish 
a new national record of prices paid for 
oil leases on government land.** 

The revival of the Elk Basin field dur- 
ing the first part of the 1940’s is clearly 
expressed in figures on its physical pro- 
duction before and after the discovery of 
the lower sand. Crude oil output in this 
basin increased from 16,044 barrels in 
1942 to 940,215 barrels in 1945, a dra- 
matic increase of more than 5,760 per 
cent.*® 

While the first part of this decade was 
marked by considerable wildcatting ac- 
tivity, the state’s total annual crude oil 
output increased from 5,960,000 barrels 
in 1939 to 8,647,000 barrels in 1944.*® Im- 
portant developments also took place 
among the producing companies. From 
1941 to 1944 a series of transactions 
brought great changes in the pattern of 
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interests which controlled the crude oil 
industry in Montana. The first impor- 
tana change came in 1941, with the pur- 
chase of the Home Oil and Refining Com- 
pany plant and the Conrad refinery by 
A. B. Cobb of Cut Bank.®® More changes 
in the ownership of Montana’s oil indus- 
try came when Standard Oil of New 
Jersey purchased the controlling stock 
in the Santa Rita Oil and Gas Company 
in November, 1942.°' “The March of the 
Majors”®? continued when The Texas 
Company took over the pipeline system 
of the Illinois Pipeline Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Ohio Oil Company, in the 
Kevin-Sunburst field, October, 1942.°° 
A few months later the Texas Company 
acquired all Ohio Oil Company produc- 
ing properties in the Kevin-Sunburst 
field.** In the meantime, Farmers Union 
Central Exchange purchased the Inde- 
pendent Refining Company plant at 
Laurel, from which it had been buying 
sixty to seventy per cent of the daily re- 
finery output.*® 

Discovery of a rich second sand on the 
Wyoming side of the Elk Basin oil field, 
brought rumors that Continental Oil was 
planning to dismantle its refinery at 
Lewistown and build a modern refining 
plant at Billings, on a site which it had 
purchased some time before.°® Pending 
plans for construction of a new refinery 
at Billings, Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia purchased ninety thousand acres 
of oil and gas land in the Cut Bank field, 
as well as the Cut Bank refinery, from 
the Glacier Production Company in Nov- 
ember, 1943.°° A few months later, Feb- 
ruary 1944, Carter Oil Company pur- 
chased all the Elk Basin producing prop- 
erties and the Billings refinery belong- 
ing to Yale Oil Company.** 

To summarize, the first half of the 
1940’s brought many important develop- 
ments, the consequences of which are not 
limited to this particular decade. First 
of all came vital approval, by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, of a con- 
siderably lower rail-rate to Great Nor- 
thern Railroad, on crude transports to 
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Spokane. The new rate gave Montana 
oil a firm hold on the markets of northern 
Idaho and eastern Washington. A grow- 
ing population in these districts forecast 
a steady demand for Montana crude and 
refined products in future years. 

Another development of real signifi- 
cance during the war years resulted from 
the wildcatting revival in older fields due 
to deever drilling. The remarkable suc- 
cess of the Elk Basin field undoubtedly 
lead to similar ventures in other oil 
fields, since then. 

A third important development dur- 
ing the first half of the 1940’s was the 
transactions which put major oil com- 
panies in control of large producing prop- 
erties. This “March of the Majors” into 
Montana’s oil industry appears to con- 
firm future potentialities of Montana as 
a long-range oil producing state of im- 
portance. 

When 1945 saw international hostil- 
ities ended, a sudden relaxation took 
the place in the high pressure put on the 
nation’s oil industry during the war 
years. This general slow-down in pro- 
duction tempo, during the latter part of 
1945,°" accounts for the mild decline in 
Montana’s crude oil output from 8,647,- 
&20 barrels produced during 1944, to 
8,417,903 barrels during 1945. 

When studying the figures on Mon- 
tana’s total annual physical production 
of crude oil during the post-war years, 
it is noticed that, with the exception of 
the relatively small decline in the 1945 
and 1947 annual output, the increasing 
trend of the war years continued during 
the latter part of the decade. During the 
same period, however, Montana’s two 
leading crude oil fields showed a steady 
decline in annual output. From 1945 to 
1949 the annual crude production of the 
Cut Bank field declined from 4,872,738 
barrels, produced during 1945, to 3,436,- 
516 barrels in 1949, or a drop of about 
one and one-half million barrels of crude 
oil. In lesser degree, the same trend 
appeared in the annual crude oil output 
of the Kevin-Sunburst field, which de- 
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clined from 1,914,655 barrels during 1945 

to 1,559,127 barrels in 1949. 

In spite of the substantial decline in 
the annual production of Montana’s lar- 
gest oil fields during the latter part of 
the 1940’s, the total output of the state, 
as a whole, increased considerably dur- 
ing the period. An all-time record pro- 
duction was reached in 1948, when Mon- 
tana’s total annual crude oil output 
amounted to 9,381,708 barrels. The in- 
creasing annual crude output of the state, 
despite the declining trend in the annual 
output of the largest fields, was due 
mainly to increased production from 
new or revived fields elsewhere in the 
state. The remarkable revival of the Elk 
Basin, started in 1943, continued during 
the latter part of the 1940’s. Annual 
crude oil production of the Elk Basin 
field increased from 940,215 barrels in 
1945, to 2,330,417 barrels in 1949, an in- 
crease of more than 147 per cent. Stim- 
ulated by the success of others, more 
wells were drilled into the rich second 
sand of the Elk Basin field, most of them 
making a substantial contribution to its 
annual crude output. 

Elk Basin operators believed that 
additional, large oil reserves might be 
present in the Madison Horizon, located 
below the second sand. This theory 
proved to be true when a test well, drill- 
ed by the Sinclair Wyoming Company 
during 1947, struck oil in the Madison 
“Tbid., December 19, 1942. 

“Montana’s part of the Frannie oil field was discovered 
in 1940. The greater part of this field is located 
in Wyoming. 

“Montana Oil and Mining Journal, October 16, 1943. 

“Tbid., December 11, 1943. 

“Montana Oil Conservation Board, op cit., 1950. 

“Ely, Montana’s Production 1930-1949. 

See previous reference. 

™ Montana Oil and Mining Journal, November 28, 1942. 

*Thid., February 5, 1944. 

“Thid., October 17, 1942. 

“Tbid., January 30, 1943. 

“Tbid., January 23, 1943. 

“Tbid., May 8, 1943. 

"‘Tbid., November 20, 1943. 

“Thid., February 5, 1944. 

“"R. P. Jackson, “Montana Petroleum Developments 
in 1945,” Rocky Mountain Petroleum Year Book, 
p. 198. 
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horizon and produced five thousand bar- 
rels of crude oil during the first twenty- 
four hours.®® The Sinclair Wyoming 
wildcat proved the outstanding develop- 
ment in Montana’s oil industry during 
1947. When it opened up a new rich oil 
sand in the Elk Basin, it made this basin 
Montana’s second largest oil field. 

The satisfactory results of deeper drill- 
ing in the oldest oil field revived interest 
for testing the lower horizons of the Cat 
Creek field. Plans to drill a well into 
formations below the producing sands 
of Cat Creek had existed for a long 
time, but had been prevented, until 1945, 
by high royalties. In some instances, 
Cat Creek royalties ran as high as fifty- 
six per cent of the total crude produc- 
tion, making it economically impossible 
for an operator to bear the higher cost 
of deep drilling.** When the lower hori- 
zons of the Cat Creek field were finally 
tested, during the latter part of 1945 in 
a well on the Mosby Dome, Cat Creek 
became the second Montana oil field to 
experience a remarkable revival.** The 
Mosby Dome well, drilled into the Ellis 
sand about 150 feet below the Cat Creek 
producing horizon, produced three hun- 
dred barrels of crude per day. A new 
oil boom then started in central Mon- 
tana as more wells were drilled into the 
Ellis sand, all producing from one hun- 
dred to three hundred barrels of crude 
per day.®* The annual crude oil output 
of the Cat Creek field, which had been 
on the decline since 1922, showed an in- 
crease during 1945, for the first time in 
twenty-three years! From 1944 to 1949 
Cat Creek’s annual crude oil production 
increased from 114,553 barrels in 1944 to 
459,349 barrels in 1949. 

Rising crude oil prices, following the 
abandonment of price controls in 1946, 
formed a strong stimulus for other oil 
prospecting in unproven areas of the 
state.°* Renewed wildcatting activity 
brought about the discovery of four 
small oil fields during the latter part of 
the 1940’s. In 1947 the Texas Company 
brought in Ragged Point, twenty miles 
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south of the East Dome of the Cat Creek 
field, in Musselshell county.*° As the 
Texas Company discovery well showed 
an initial production of 228 barrels per 
day, the new area attracted attention al- 
most immediately, and several large oil 
companies took leases around the Ragged 
Point structure. The following year 
witnessed discovery of crude on other 
structures in central Montana. Wild- 
catters brought in the Big Wall and Mel- 
stone fields in Musselshell county. Big 
Wall proved to be the best discovery of 
the latter part of the decade, producing 
224,874 barrels of crude during 1949."" 
The fourth discovery of the period came 
in 1949, when a small strike was made 
on the Sumatra structure in the north- 
western part of Rosebud county.’ 

The substantial gains in the crude oil 
production of Elk Basin created a new 
demand for additional refining capacity 
in Billings. To meet this two modern 
refineries were constructed during the 
late 1940’s. Montana’s largest refinery, 
with a daily capacity of twenty thousand 
barrels, was built by Carter Oil and 
formally placed in operation August 26, 
1949.°* The same year also saw comple- 
tion of a Continental Oil Company refin- 
ery at Billings, which added another 
eight thousand barrels of daily refinery 
capacity to Montana’s refining indus- 
try.“° Serving the new refineries was a 
new 12-inch pipeline, constructed dur- 
ing the same period, from the Elk Basin 
field to the new refineries, a stretch of 
sixty-eight miles.” The new pipeline 
replaced a smaller one in the transport 
of crude from Elk Basin to Billings re- 
fineries. 

As to future possibilities, three years 
before the decade ended the well known 
petroleum-geologist, Ralph Arnold,"' in 
a speech given before the Rock Moun- 
tain Oil and Gas Association, * said: 

Montana is one of the new oil states, 
and as such her oil history lies in the 
future, rather than in the past. The 
total area of Montana is 146,131 square 
miles. Sixty-eight per cent is under- 
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lain by rocks possibly oil bearing. This 
comprises the bulk of the eastern two- 
thirds of the state, or that portion east 
of the Rocky Mountains. With the ex- 
ception of Texas and Colorado, Mon- 
tana contains a greater area of possible 
oil bearing rocks than any other state 
in the Union. 

Montana’s crude oil output increased 
considerably during the three vears after 
Ralph Arnold made his statement. 

By 1949 the total value of the output 
of crude oil wells exceeded that of Mon- 
tana copper mines for the first time.” 
The increasing interest of major oil 
companies in Montana, witnessed by the 
large investments made in producing 
properties and in large modern refineries 
during the 1940’s, indicated that crude 
oil would play an even more important 
role in Montana’s future economy. These 
large investments created new employ- 
ment possibilities, direct as well as in- 
direct, which made it possible for many 
Montanans to remain, rather than move 
from the state. A prospering new indus- 
try holds, moreover, a stabilizing hope 
for future economy, as it makes Mon- 
tanans less dependent upon agriculture. 
The further development of the crude oil 
industry after 1950, loomed as a vital 
factor in the general economic prosperity 
of Montana. But, although prospects 
were bright, no one visualized fabulous 
Williston Basin, and its impact on Mon- 
tana as the decade ended. 


} ky Mountain 
101 
reat Falls Daily Leader, 
Edition, March 28, 1930 
(American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, Statistics of Oil and Gas Development 
nd Production, 1946, New York, p. 273. 
Ibid., p. 273. 
‘Rocky Mountain Petroleum Review, 1946-1947, p. 72. 
id., 1947-1948, pp. 102 and 107 
Montana Oil Conservation Board, Statement of Crude 
il Produced, 1950. 
‘Thid 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
1949, p. 345. 


Petroleum Review, 1947, 1948, 


Montana Oil and Industry 


gineers, op. ctt., 


'Thid., p. 345. 

"Thid., p. 344. 

"See p. 27, Montana Magasine of History, Autumn, 
1953 


Vontana Oil and Mining Journal, September 7, 1935. 
See table I, p. 47, Montana Magasine of History, 
Winter, 1954. 
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“My negligence in sending in my subscription 
for the Montana Magazine was simply a case of old 
age forgetfulness! So please overlook it. I am send- 
ing you my check for renewal subscription and 
know I shall enjoy the magazine as much — per- 
haps even more — than last year.” 

Clare Wade Safford 
Washington, D.C. 

“Don Douma’s ‘Second Bonanza’ is splendid. My 
late husband [former Gov. and U. S. Senator 
John E. Erickson] with a Judge Thompson and 11 
others organized the Kalispell-Kevin Co. If not, 
| might be on relief. The Spokane Inland Empire 
Refinery was a flop. It folded by 1931. Their re- 
fining process was wrong.” 

Grace V. Erickson 
Missoula 

“T have enjoyed your magazine immensely, par- 
ticularly since | was born and grew up in Montana 
and have been acquainted with quite a number of 


the people mentioned in the various stories and 


irticles. I. think the magazine is a credit to the 
State.” 

E. K. Cheadle 

Billings 
“Indeed I should be the last one to forsake the 


Magazine of History being a member of the So 
ciety and a pioneer of Montana since 1877 and 
tho 89 the spirit of adventure still lives, with the 
love of the wild West. At the age of 12 yrs. was 
one of a party who, in Dec. 1877, had a most ter 
rible encounter with hostile Indians in the eastern 
part of Montana, which lasted for several days and 
nights until rescue came from Ft. Keough. IIl- 
ness has made renewal for magazine tardy.” 

Mrs. May Savage 

Butte 


“Thanks for your magazine. I had not seen an 
issue before in the new format. I think it is most 
attracive and readable, quite in contrast with the 
academic review type of magazine. I am glad it 
is being so well received.” 

Howard H. Peckham, Director 
The Clements Library 
University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor 


“Congratulations on the excellent development 
of the magazine. Every copy is a treasure. I find 
back numbers my most valuable reference source 
The new format, excellent paper and fine typog- 
raphy make it a pleasure to see and to read. I 
was proud to send several subscriptions to friends 
who appreciate our Montana history.” 

Elizabeth Lochrie 
3utte, Montana 


“We are very interested in keeping Montana’s 
history alive for Montanans and for people from 
out of the state. 

“We visited your museum last year and were 
very impressed by all the fine things you have. 
We learned a lot about Montana’s history and 
every now-and-then one of the members of the 
class will recall something that we saw. 

“We hope that you will be able to finish the 
museum and that our twenty dollars will be some 
help.” 

Seven and Eighth Grade class, 
Choteau, Montana 
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On April 9, 1953, THE YELLOWSTONE NEWS carried 
the following feature article, attractively illustrated 
with photographs, under the cryptic caption: PROG- 
RESS DOOMS McCORMICK HOME, BILLINGS LAND- 
MARK. This news story proved to be an ideal intro- 
duction to the imaginative article by Kathryn Wright, 
appended hereto, on p. 52. 


By Ted Townsend 


The steady march of commerce upon the 
pioneer residence areas of Billings will 
soon raze another milestone, a sprawling 
Victorian house with a retinue of out- 
buildings on park-like grounds, known 
since 1891 as the home of the Paul Mc- 
Cormick family. The half-block at Fourth 
avenue north and 31st street will be strip- 
ped within the next 90 days to make way 
for a five-story office building, projected 
by the newly-arrived Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company. 


The original log house, later veneered 
with brick and extended by frame con- 
struction, was built by a family named 
Conrad, sometime in the eighties, soon 
after the [Northern Pacific] railroad came 
and the city began to grow up along its 
tracks. Later it belonged to Alfred Meyer, 
and in ’91 it was purchased by Paul Mc- 
Cormick, Sr., when he moved his family 
here from Junction City. Some of the Mc- 
Cormick furniture, acquired this week by 
the Buffalo Bill museum at Cody, Wyo., 
came up to Junction by steamboat from 
St. Louis. 


The elder Paul McCormick was one of 
the earliest residents of pioneer Gallatin 
County. He came to Bozeman in 1866, 
when the Yellowstone valley was still In- 
dian country, and launched his business 
career as a contractor of supplies and 
transportation for the garrison at Fort 
Ellis. 
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PIONEER HOME AT MAGIC CITY 





In 1874 McCormick accompanied an ex- 
pedition from Fort Ellis, under Major 
Pease, which tried to secure a wagon road 
through the hostile Yellowstone country 
to connect Bozeman with the head of river 
navigation. 


It was the first invasion of the Yellow- 
stone since Captain James Stuart’s party 
of prospectors had been evicted by war- 
like Crows in 1863. The 130 soldiers and 
prospectors under Major Pease set out 
February 13, 1874, from a point near pres- 
ent Livingston, heading for the mouth of 
Tongue River, picking up a few more ad- 
venturous spirits along the way. It finally 
included “147 men, with over 200 horses 
and mules, 28 yoke of oxen, 22 wagons with 
supplies of provisions for four months, and 
two pieces of artillery with about 150 
rounds of shell and cannister,” acording to 
an early account. “The men were all armed 
with the best breech-loading rifles, and 
were supplied with over 40,000 rounds of 
metallic cartridges.” 


But this fair-sized army fared no better 
than Stuart’s men had done 11 years be- 
fore. Incessant Indian attacks turned them 
back before they reached the Tongue Riv- 
er and they reached the safety of Fort Ellis 
on May 11, no richer and little wiser after 
90 days of toil and danger. 


But before the party reached Bozeman, 
its military escort was ordered back down 
the Yellowstone to join the Sioux cam- 
paign. According to Mrs. McCormick’s 
diary “Papa went back with them as Field 
Sutler (to supply the troops with goods 
in the field) and was with them through 
that campaign, making ten trips down the 
Yellowstone in an open boat with goods. 
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He was with a company of troops at the 
mouth of the Big Horn, who were guarding 
the supplies sent up by steamer for the 
troops in the field, at the time of the 
Custer fight. He went over in the boat 
that went to get Muggins Taylor who 
brought them the result. Later, the Crow 
Indians that escaped, Curley and Half Yel- 
low Face, came to their camp.” 

After that, McCormick established a 
store at Miles City and a trading post at 
Junction City, at the mouth of the Big 
Horn near the present site of Custer. The 
diary records that “Junction was really 
the head of navigation on the Yellowstone, 
although at very high water, boats could 
go to Huntley. The supplies for Ft. Custer 
were shipped by boat during June and 
the early part of July and stored in the 
warehouses across the river until they 
could be freighted to the fort by teams.” 

From 1879 to 1905 McCormick operated 
the Custer Cattle Company, one of the 
largest Montana cattle and sheep outfits 
of the time, running 120,000 head of live- 
stock on the Crow reservation. He con- 
tracted to build roads in Yellowstone Park, 
built the Corbett tunnel near Powell, Wyo., 
and had beef contracts for various Indian 
reservations. He died in 1922. 

Paul McCormick, Jr., who was born in 
Junction City and moved to the Billings 
home as a child, noted his seventieth birth- 
day April 5th. He will retire April 30 after 
27 years as District Superintendent For En- 
forcement of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, Department of Agriculture first at 
Portland, Oregon, and since 1946 at Bil- 
lings. His mother died in 1943, leaving the 
3illings property to her three children. 
Paul McCormick purchased the interest 
of his two sisters in 1945. 

He recalls that “mother raised the roof” 
shortly after the family moved into the 
house in 1891, and made other extensive 
changes in the place, notably the installa- 
tion of a graceful hanging stairway de- 
signed and built by the late R. R. Crowe, 
who also laid the elaborate parquet floors 
and wainscoting in the McCormick home. 

The barn was enlarged to accommodate 
Mrs. McCormick’s team and her two single- 
drivers, “Papa’s” team, and the saddle 
horses kept for the children. The family 
owned the entire block in those days, and 
additional stables and corrals were located 





Although not by-lined, the news story reprinted here 
was written by Ted Townsend, Billings newspaperman, 
who does an excellent job on historical features. Hence 
our credit line and gratitude for this portion of the 
article and most of the fine photographs which he 
furnished. 
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Richness of the interior furnishings, and the 
exterior size and dignity of the McCormick 
home are apparent in these two photographs. 





on the northwest corner. The southwest 
corner, where the YWCA service station 
is now, was a garden until 1895, when a 
house was built there for Mrs. McCormick’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Willis Spear. About 
1893 “Papa” built the log cabin north of 
the barn, for family parties and dances. 

The barn and cabin, and the old Pullman 
car at the north end of the property, have 
been used by the Billings YWCA for the 
last several years. The car was added by 
W. H. McCormick, a nephew of Paul Mc- 
Cormick, Sr. He bought it at an auction 
sale in 1916, ran it onto a spur of track on 
his part of the property, purchased from 
Mrs. Paul McCormick, and made it his 
home for a number of years. The eight 
lots he owned were later sold to Fred El- 
liott, and were purchased from Mrs. Nellie 
Elliott by the YWCA in 1946. 

A cottage north and west of the main 
house was originally an above-ground cel- 
lar, built with double brick walls and a 
roof heavily insulated with sand, and used 
to store fruits and vegetables. Cellars had 
to be above ground then, because that part 
of town had a high water table and had 
not yet been drained. 

That “part of town,” incidentally, was 
well out in the country when Paul Mc- 
Cormick, Jr., was a child. He recalls that 
when the family came here in 1891, Billings 
was “pretty well built up around Chap- 
ple’s,” the pioneer drug store at Broadway 
and Montana avenue, but the house was 
so far out that “we never walked;” a trip 
to town called for horsepower. 
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“Grand Old Man of Montana,” 
Paul McCormick, Sr. 





“Some day,” observed Paul McCor- 
mick, Sr.,' to the guest at his side, “this 
whole gap will be filled with homes and 
business buildings.”” 

The visitor sipped from the glass in his 
hand, looked thoughtfully through the 
dining room window of the McCormick 
home across a wide expanse of vacant 
lots. Beyond was a motley cluster of 
buildings — the cow town of Billings, 
Montana, in the early 1900’s. 

“You may be right, Paul,” he replied. 
“Things have changed since you and I 
first knew this country. You hit Mon- 
tana in the late sixties.* There’s been a 
lot happen since then.” 

Colonel W. F. Cody, whose fame as 
“Buffalo Bill” was world-wide, drained 
his glass. “Yes,” he said, wiping his mus- 
tache, “a lot of progress. Shall we join 
the others?” 

The two men placed their glasses on 
the carved dining table* and walked into 
the hall. The bevel-edge mirror of the 
hallway fireplace, one of seven in the 
McCormick home, caught reflections of 
the two silver-haired,® bearded men as 
they strode along the polished, inlaid 
floor past a massive walnut chest. The 
chest had been freighted up the Yellow- 
stone river on a flat boat to Junction 
City,® where the McCormicks lived be- 
fore moving to Billings and buying the 
yellow frame and brick house.‘ 





Old McCormick Home At Billings 
Becomes Victim of City’s Growth 





By Kathryn Wright 


Going out the lace-curtained front 
door, never locked during the Grand Old 
Man’s residency, McCormick and Cody 
crossed well-tended lawns dappled with 
shade of newly planted pines. Passing 
bar and corrals* they approached a log 
cabin’ recently erected on the full block 
of land surrounding the main house. 
They paused before the cabin’s stout 
door, smiled. Another of the parties for 
which McCormick was famous was in 
progress. 

Before the cabin’s huge stone fireplace, 
bearing the inscription: “To Uncle Paul 
McCormick—Intrepid Pioneer,”'’ were 
Charlie Spear,'' financier and brother- 
in-law of the host; T. A. Snidow,'* a 
leader in Montana’s wool industry; 
Judge O. F. Goddard,'* who arrived in 
Billings in 1883 and served as a member 
of the State Constitutional Convention 
of ’89; small, wiry Senator T. C. Power," 
McCormick’s partner in the Custer Cat- 
tle Company;'® H. W. Rowley,'® who 
came west in 1880 to make the Montana 
surveys for the Northern Pacific rail- 
road; and P. B. Moss,"* banker and civic 
leader whose magnificent, 25-room red 
stone house, costing $105,000'* had just 
been completed. 

Cody joined the six at the fireplace 
while McCormick strolled through the 
large room, pausing here and there to 
greet his guests. Many of them were 
first settlers in Billings, the “Magic City” 
that sprang up on the alkali flats of the 
Yellowstone river in 1882. Among these 
were Peter Yegen, Sr.,'* who earlier had 
operated a section-house restaurant in 
the Territory, specializing in 25-cent buf- 
falo steak meals, and Edward Card- 
well,*” prominent Montana rancher 
who’d come west with a bull-team train. 
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Some of the others in the gay throng 
at the party had first known their host 
when they were flicking bull whips 
over the backs of oxen on long freight 
halls to Montana territory; others had 
sat with him in Territorial legislative ses- 
sions.“' A few had ridden with Gran- 
ville Stuart’s “Stranglers”** in the Judith 
Basin cattle rustler war of °84; a few 
had come to Junction and nearby Fort 
Custer** in the days of the wood-burning 
boats that plied the Yellowstone’s muddy 
waters before the railroads pushed west- 
ward. 

Meanwhile, at the barn and corrals, 
more guests were arriving and were 
stabling their horses alongside McCor- 
mick’s registered Hamiltonian bay driv- 
ers, the high-stepping, spanking pairs 
that pulled Mrs. McCormick’s carriage 
and the saddle horses that belonged to 
the McCormick children—Myrle, Paul, 
Jr., and Blythe. 

Inside the main house, Mrs. McCor- 
mick also greeted guests. Groups were 
forming*in the front and back parlors, 
whose foot and a half-thick walls were to 
crumble in the autumn of 1953 beneath 
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the blows of a wrecking crew’s pikes 
and sledge hammers. Gay salutations 
were called to late comers trooping up 
the entry hall’s curving stairway to 
leave wraps in the master bedroom suite 
above. 
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The staircase, that later was to stand 
open to the weather and gather grime 
and dust on its patterned steps, had been 
brought from Chicago and was the only 
“flying” staircase in Montana. 

In the McCormick house, its patina pic- 
tured a passing parade of more than six 
decades. The lustrous surface caught 
reflections of long-train party gowns, 
whose silken softness swished over the 
walnut and maple inlaid steps; of the 
glint of spurs and sabers; of the satin 
sheen of bridal gowns. 

The polished banister felt the press of 
many hands: trigger-quick fingers of 
Indian fighters; red-skinned palms of 
Indian chiefs; calloused claws of mule 
and ox team freighters; elegantly-gloved 
hands of wasp-waist matrons and of 
swallow-tail coated, bearded statesman; 
slim white fingers of belles of the era; 
chubby hands of children; the firm, 
strong grip of United States President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who once ranched 
near Pierre Wibaux in the Montana-Da- 
kota badlands. 

Paul McCormick, Sr., and Roosevelt 
had met in the Dakotas when each was 
engaged in the livestock business. When 
T. R. was elected President, McCormick, 
an elector for Montana, carried the re- 
turns to Washington, D. C. 

In 1918, Roosevelt arrived to speak in 
Billings during a western tour. He 
glanced over the crowd gathered to meet 
his train. 

“Where’s Paul McCormick?” he de- 
manded. 
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The carved, inlaid “flying” staircase in the entry 
hall knew the tread of mule team freighters. Indian 
fighters, belles of the Gay Nineties and President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 





Paul was sick, one of the greeting com- 
mittee volunteered. 

“T must see him,” the visitor asserted, 
pushing through the crowd and ignoring 
flustered committeemen pointing out, 
“Your program’s already arranged. The 
schedule doesn’t leave time for visits.” 

“Change the _ schedule,” Roosevelt 
shouted over his shoulder as he entered 
the McCormick house and bounded up 
the staircase. “I’m going to see Paul.” 

The committee followed Roosevelt in- 
to the hallway, eyeing their schedules 
and each other apprehensively. The 
crowd that had gathered earlier at the 
station followed the committee. 

Grinning and nodding, “That’s Teddy. 
You can’t stop him. He knows what he 
wants to do,” the spectators filled up the 
hallway, the front porch and walk. 

When the visit with McCormick was 
over Roosevelt came down the stairs, 
stopped on the lower landing, adjusted 
his glasses with the dangling black rib- 
bon and, in his booming voice, made a 
speech of greeting to the waiting crowd. 


‘Born at Greenwood, N. Y., June 14, 1845, McCor- 
mick was an early-day Montana cattleman and 
business leader, prominent in the development of the 
state. He died in Billings January 26, 1921. In 
his later years he was known by many as The 
Grand Old Man of Montana. 

*Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., purchased the property in 
March 1953 for $231,500, and announced plans to 
construct a modern office building on the site. 

Paul McCormick, Sr., arrived in Montana Territory 
in 1866. He settled briefly in the Gallatin Valley, 
11 years before establishment of Coulson, early 
predecessor of Billings. 

‘Dining room furniture was sold to the Buffalo Bill 
Museum at Cody, Wyo., following sale of the real 
estate. 

According to Paul McCormick, Jr., his father’s hair 
turned white following the Pease expedition into 
the lower Yellowstone country in 1875. McCormick 
and Major F. D. Pease organized the expedition 
and were among a handful of men who held off 
hostile Sioux for nine months from hastily-con- 
structed Fort Pease. Rigorous life on the plains 
and numerous Indian encounters were said to have 
done the same to Colonel W. F. Cody’s hair. 

“Junction City, a town of about 100, was located on 
the north side of the Yellowstone. It was the head 
of river navigation from the mid-1870s until advent 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad in 1882. Paul 
McCormick, Sr. settled there in 1879. He owned 
and operated the Junction Ferry and general store, 
and had government contracts to supply beef to the 
Crow Indians and wood, grain, hay and beef to 
nearby Fort Custer, on the south side of the river. 
By 1889 Junction City’s population had dwindled 
to a handful of people. 
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Besides the voice of a president, the 
muted grief of an Indian woman echoed 
in the hallway, whose maple and walnut 
wainscoting was destined years later to 
be ripped out and sold piece by piece to 
souvenir hunters. 

One day Mrs. McCormick heard a soft 
sobbing. She investigated. 

A squaw was standing in the hall, gaz- 
ing mournfully at an oil painting of an 
Indian woman and papoose. In halting 
English she explained: “I come to see 
baby. He mine.” 

“Where is your baby now?” Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick asked. 

After a long look at the painting the 
squaw glanced away. 

‘He dead,” she whispered. 

Many from all walks of life were 
known to the house throughout its years 
as the residence of the Grand Old Man 
of Montana; and into its later cycle as the 
home of Paul McCormick, Jr. Footfalls 
of the famous, the great and the plain 
everyday people, echoed in the rooms 
and then were silenced forever by the 
clomp of stout-booted workmen demol- 
ishing the brick wing and preparing the 
frame portion, with its entry hall and 
“flying” staircase, for auction to a buyer 
who would move it to a new site. 


house was built in 1885 by W. F. Meyer, Billings 
erchant, who afterward moved to Great Falls. 

‘arn and corrals were built shortly after Paul Mc- 

Cormick, Sr., purchased the property in 1891 and 

vere torn down in 1905. 
cabin was built by Paul McCormick, Sr., in 
1903 and used as a guest house. It was purchased 
1918 by a nephew William H. McCormick and 
later sold to Mrs. Nellie Elliott. In 1946 the 
Billings Y. W. C. A. bought the property and 
remodeled it. When Socony-Vacuum acquired the 
McCormick and Y. W. C. A. properties, the cabin 
as given to the Yellowstone Historical Society 
for use as a museum which will be located on the 
rimrocks near Municipal Airport. 

* William H. McCormick, the nephew, had the in- 
scription carved on the fireplace stones. 

Charles Spear was born in 1860 in Missouri. He 
came to Montana when he was 15 years old. For 
a time Spear was employed at Junction City by 
Paul McCormick, Sr. Later he engaged in the live- 
stock business. In 1902 he organized the Billings 
State Bank. In 1889 he was a Yellowstone county 
commissioner, and in 1900 was county assessor. 

* Thomas Ash Snidow, born Jan. 31, 1863 in Missouri, 
settled in Billings in 1891. A prominent figure in 
the wool industry, banker and civic leader, he took 
an important part in Billings real estate develop- 
ment, 
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On a gray October day in 1953 a hand- 
ful gathered for the auction. On the 
fringe of potential buyers and curious 
onlookers stood Paul McCormick, Jr. 

“Who'll make it $600? Come on, give 
me $600. Got $550; who'll make it $600?” 
The auctioneer’s chant floated through 
the empty rooms, out across the debris 
that was the brick wing and into the 
cluster of pines planted so many years 
ago. 

“All right, $600. Come on, $600. All 
right, it’s going for $550. Going at $550. 
Gone at $550 to the gentleman in the 
gray hat.” 

The “gentleman in the gray hat” step- 
ped forward. Paul McCormick, Jr. turn- 
ed away. 

And so the 1885 house—family home 
of the McCormicks and the hub of the 
area’s social, civic and business activity 
sO many years, passed into oblivion as 
the long-ago prediction of Paul McCor- 
mick was fulfilled. Today, Billings is 
within a shade of being Montana’s larg- 
est city; a dynamic, bustling modern 
place with tremendous potential promise 
for the future. 


Judge O. Fletcher Goddard, born 1853 in Iowa, was 
an outstanding figure in Montana law and politics. 
He served as a Montana district judge and Chief 
Justice of the Montana Supreme Court. He was 
also interested in ranching and real estate develop- 
ment. 

“Thomas C. Power, born May 22, 1839, in Iowa, was 
for more than 50 years an influential figure in 
Montana’s business, financial and political life. 
He settled in Fort Benton in 1867, and in 1874 
formed the T. C. Power & Brother Company, which, 
with I. G. Baker & Company. built a fleet of Mis- 
souri river steamers, later operated under the 
name of Benton Packet Company. In 187% he and 
his family moved to Helena, where he built the 
Power Building, and was one of the organizers of 
the American National Bank and of the city’s first 
water company. In January, 1890. he was elected 
one of the two first United States senators from 
Montana. He.died in Helena in March i923. 

*The Custer Cattle Company, formed in 1889, was 
operated until the early 1920s, and at one time 
consisted of more than 20,000 head of steers and 
100,000 head of sheep ranging between the Big 
Horn mountains and the Yellowstone river. 

* Henry Ward Rowley, pioneer, capitalist and civic 
leader, was born at Newton, N. Y. in 1858. He 
remained in Billings following construction of the 
Northern Pacific railroad and took a prominent 
part in the deevlopment of the city, being active in 
utilities, irrigation, agriculture, industries, banking 
and construction of the first Northern Hotel, which 
opened in 1903. 

(Footnotes continued on p. 64) 
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Of recent years a few historians have 
exhibited increasing concern about the 
fact that history has become “profes- 
sionalized” to such an extent that it has 
lost any claim to general appeal. Worse, 
it has become, too often, an academic 
exercise which bores students from the 
third grade to graduate school. 

Though most of them would be quick 
to deny it, real professional introspec- 
tion among historians is rare. S. E. 
Morison and H. K. Beale may not be 
voices crying in the wilderness—but the 
trees are pretty thick. 

History as it is taught in our schools 
is too often monstrously dull. Journal- 
ists and novelists have taken over the 
popular field while the professional his- 
torian nurses the strange idea that there 
is something indecent about writing his- 
tory which sells. Graduate schools all 
over the country are pouring out Ph.D.’s 
in history—far too many of whom will 
perpetuate a professionalism which is 
already dangerously inbred and mech- 
anized. The professional is often mildly 
contemptuous of the man whose avoca- 
tion is historical research, and will sel- 
dom admit the merit in work turned out 
by the “untrained.” 

History, irrespective of approach, deals 
basically with human beings, their ideas, 
loves, hates, foibles, terrible mistakes 
and surprising virtues. It deals with 
every realm of human activity. Then 
why is it so often made dull? Because 
its practitioners reduce it to mechanics. 
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“Documentation” has come to mean an 
average of four footnotes per page. “Ob- 
jectivity” has become a cloak with which 
to hide 1) the lack of courage to interpret 
facts and 2) a monumental unimagini- 
tiveness. 

G. M. Trevelyan once wrote: “Truth 
is the criterion of historical study; but 
its impelling motive is poetic ... At 
bottom, I think, the appeal of history is 
imaginitive.” And so it is. 

Well, then what do we do about the 
sad state of history today? Perhaps the 
answer lies first of all in scrutinizing 
the “system” as it exists in most of our 
graduate schools. It is from this source 
that our teachers come. It is there that 
the philosophy of what history is, is 
formulated. 

This is not to suggest that scholarship 
be “jazzed up.” It is merely to suggest 
that there be a reappraisal at the policy 
making level. Who but the professional 
historian ought to be more concerned 
if all is not well with history? 


“Historians undertake to arrange se- 
quences—called stories, or histories—as- 
suming in silence a relation of cause and 
effect. These assumptions, hidden in the 
depths of dusty libraries, have been as- 
tounding, but commonly unconscious 
and childlike; so much so, that if any 
captious critic were to drag them to light, 
historians would probably reply, with 
one voice, that they had never supposed 
themselves required to know what they 
were talking about.”— THE EDUCA- 
TION OF HENRY ADAMS. 
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ANTOINE ROBIDOUX: (1794-1860) A 
BIOGRAPHY OF A WESTERN VEN- 
TURER, by William S. Wallace. Glen 
Dawson: Los Angeles, 1953. 59 pp. 
$2.00. 

Reviewed by Paul C. Phillips 
This book is more than a biography 
of Antoine Robidoux. It tells the story 
of the family, and of Antoine’s brothers, 

Joseph, Michel, and Francois, who took 

a leading part in the fur trade of the 

upper Missouri and on the sources of 

Clarks Fork and who were active in 

crushing the Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 

pany. Antoine ventured to the South- 
west, sometimes accompanied by Michel 
and another brother, Jordon. They 
tramped and traded along the Colorado 
and Gila rivers and engaged in mining 
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for gold as early as 1833. Antoine built 
a fort on the Gunnison and another on 
the Wintash before 1825, and with his 
associates extended trade in the inter- 
mountain corridor far to the north and 
east of the Rocky Mountains to Powder 
River in present Montana. 

This book’s extensive research is by 
a young scholar who had published re- 
search papers relating to Montana. It 
is fully documented and the story is 
told smoothly and concisely. It reveals 
much about the influence of the Robi- 
doux family in the far West, an in- 
fluence that has hitherto been merely 
guessed. 

It isa valuable book for students of the 
far West and an interesting item for col- 
lectors of western Americana. 
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CHANGING MILITARY PATTERNS 
ON THE GREAT PLAINS, 17th Cen- 
tury through Early 19th Century, by 
Frank Raymond Secoy. Vol. 21, Mono- 
graphs of the American Ethnological 
Society. Locust Valley, N. Y. J. J. 
Augustin, Publisher, 1953, viii and 112 
pp., 5 maps. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Gillett Griswold 


Mr. Secoy’s study is a valuable syn- 
thesis of information on the diffusion of 
horse and gun to the Plains Indians, with 
attention focused on the aboriginal war- 
fare patterns which subsequently de- 
veloped. 


These patterns took the forms they 
did primarily because horses and guns 
were separately introduced to different 
sections of the Plains. Guns came into 
the area during the period concerned, 
almost entirely from English and French 
sources in the Woodlands to the north 
and east, as a concomitant of the fur 
trade and over a system of waterways 
that made the horse unnecessary as a 
means of transportation. In the South- 
west, however, where guns were pro- 
hibited to the Indians by Spanish colonial 
policy, the land was ideal for the raising 
and use of the horse on a vast scale. 
Thus a flow of horses and guns went for- 
ward from opposite sides of the Plains, 
revolutionizing the economies of the 
tribes and intensifying conflicts as 
peoples adjacent to either source rapidly 
expanded at the expense of less favor- 
ably situated tribes. 


Within two centuries three basic types 
of warfare techniques evolved to replace 
the old pre-horse, pre-gun patterns. First 
to appear was the post-horse, pre-gun 
pattern, developed by the eastern Apache 
in the 1650’s on the Southern Plains. 
This pattern involved the use of mounted 
archers equipped with the short bow, the 
metal-tipped lance, and leather armor 
for horse and rider. As the Horse Fron- 
tier moved east and north consecutively 
through the Coddoan, the Comanche, the 
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Ute, and the Shoshone to the Kutenai 
and Flathead, this war complex moved 
with it to the Northwestern Plains. 


In the meantime, a post-gun, pre-horse 
technique of warfare had developed 
among the tribes of the Northeastern 
Plains, employing large formations of 
foot soldiers armed with the rifle and 
with hatchets or knives. This pattern 
enabled the Plains Cree, the Assiniboine, 
the Blackfeet, and allied tribes to over- 
run the buffalo country of the upper Mis- 
souri and advance to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 


Here in Montana, the frontier of horse 
diffusion moving north and east through 
the Flathead, Nez Perce, and Shoshone, 
collided with the Gun Frontier moving 
west and south via the Blackfeet coali- 
tion, and gave rise to the climax or 
“typical” pattern of Plains Indian war- 
fare, termed the Horse and Gun complex 
by Mr. Secoy. Leather armor became 
obsolete, the use of the lance declined, 
the “Spanish” type saddle was largely 
replaced by a simple pad type, and the 
size of military formations decreased. 


The same pattern was developed by 
the gun-bearing Sioux in contact with 
the horse-owning village tribes along 
the Missouri. From these two centers, 
then, the Horse and Gun complex radia- 
ted west and south with the Gun Frontier 
over the entire Plains. This complex 
reorcesented the final phase of Plains In- 
dian warfare, lasting until the collapse 
of the tribes under white military pres- 
cure in the last half of the 19th c2n‘urv. 





BACK ISSUES 


Frequent requests are now being received by 
persons interested in obtaining back copies of our 
1951 and 1952 issues, now out of print. We will 
act as a clearing house on any such transactions, 
gladly, and without fee, because we know that many 
deserving readers did not become aware of the 
M.M.O.H. during the embryonic years. Most col- 
lectors are willing to pay more than the original 
price, so if you have old copies, or extra ones, 
which you do not intend to bind or save, please 
write in and we’ll carry on from there. 
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THE MUSTANGS, by J. Frank Dobie. 
Little, Brown and Company, 376 pp. 
(333 pp. without index and refer- 
ences), $6.00. 

Reviewed by John T. Vance III 

“No one who conceives him as only a 
potential servant to man can compre- 
hend the mustang. The true conceiver 
must be a true lover of freedom—a per- 
son who yearns to extend freedom to all 
life.” 

True conceiver J. Frank Dobie says, 
“Writing about them at a time when 
so many proclaimers of liberty are 
strangling it, I have desired a book that 
from the first sentence to the last would 
express a ‘pard-like spirit’.” 

Here is the song to a lost Horse Cul- 
ture in America. With all its tragic 
implications, it was prepared by taut 
Arabs—who rode mares; imported by 
somber, courageous Spaniards — who 
rode stallions; but only fully demon- 
strated by the free flowing Indians— 
who rode horses. 

Incredibly well documented, Dr. Do- 
bie’s book is no dreary treatise on a dead 
era. It is a recitation of fact and legend, 
imaginative beauty and ugly realism. 
And like the mustang Starfire, it swirls 
toward the doom which 
awaits the animal embodiment of free- 
dom it describes. 

The true conceiver loved the mustang. 
Perhaps by reining the mustang to his 
use he enhanced his own freedom. Per- 
haps by reducing the Indian to the ailing 
subject he is today, he aided his own 
growth. Perhaps not, too. 


relentlessly 


Provocative, exciting, full of fine il- 
lustrations by Charles Banks Wilson, 
The Mustangs is an excellent book by 
a top hand, an old artilleryman with a 
Texan’s classic contempt for West Point 
riding etiquette. 

* * o* 

MAGGIE AND MONTANA. The Story 
of Maggie Smith Hathaway, by Harold 
Tascher. Exposition Press, N. Y. 1954, 
134 pp., illustrations. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Michael Kennedy 

This is an unusual book about a most 
unusual Montana lady. 

For those seeking a feminist slant on 
one—possibly unorthodox—type of pio- 
neer woman, it will prove a refreshing 
revelation. And it is fortunate, as the 
jacket blurb relates, that “at last, after 
nearly sixty years of incredibly ener- 
getic activity in setting her civic house 
in order ... that Maggie Smith Hatha- 
way has found time to sit for her por- 
trait. And a lively portrait it is of this 
daughter of a Methodist minister and a 
suffragette mother . who, when her 
family moved West in the 1890’s from 
Ohio, at once launched a reform pro- 
gram of her own. . 

Montana Maggie Hathaway achieved 
more “firsts” than space permits—in 
politics, in child welfare, in education, 
social work and good government. All 
of which, of course, are intermingled 
and part of the warp and woof of 60 
years of Montana history. Dr. Harold 
Tascher of the State University has 
made a rare contribution in the record- 
ing of this inspiring story. 
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Now Mr. Gantt is doing a book on 
Big Nose George whose nefarious 
activities reached into Miles City, 
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yarnier, Custer’s 1868 scout 
Joe,” 
Billy Dixon and many other salty 
personages. 


HISTORY his earlier “Troopers with 
Custer,” “Crazy Horse” and 
“Fighting Red Cloud’s Warriors,” 
will be thrilled with this. 


liked 


Ella Clark is now gathering similar 
legends of our plains and moun- 
tain Indians. We look forward, 
excitedly, to their publication. 


Jim Bridger, 
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MOSTLY ALKALI, by Stephen Perry 
Jocelyn. The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
Caldwell, Idaho, 1953. 436 pp., illus- 
trations. $10.00. 

Reviewed by Robert G. Athearn 


Of all the accounts of western life 
during the nineteenth century, those of 
the army officers are in many respects 
the most representative. Reminiscences 
of settlers, merchants or miners fre- 
quently describe the growth and de- 
velopment of a relatively small area and 
often depict the problems of a special- 
ized form of endeavor. The army offi- 
cers, who were transfered from post to 
post, usually saw a good deal of the 
western country before their tour of 
duty was over, due to the small number 
of troops available to the army and the 
wide-spread demand for their services. 
These men, usually well educated, were 
good observers and could put their find- 
ings into very readable and significant 
accounts. Many of them kept diaries, 
while others wrote long, descriptive let- 
ters home, telling of life in the terri- 
tories in an economic and sociological 
framework, as well as military. 

Stephen Perry Jocelyn II has care- 
fully assembled the voluminous mate- 
rial left by his father, who served in 
the western army from the post-Civil 
War days until 1892, when he was trans- 
ferred to the east. These were years 
which the author has characterized as 
“mostly alkali.” The reader will appre- 
ciate the phrase as he follows Lieutenant 
Jocelyn from post to post, enduring with 
him the privations of army life out on 
a far-flung frontier during the years 
when the American people were calling 
for reduction after reduction in the 
armed forces. Before many pages, the 


reader will want to resign his commis- 
sion and turn to private endeavor in a 
booming, prosperous West, but not Lieu- 
tenant Jocelyn. He stuck resolutely to 
his post, watched other men advanced 
over him, and finally retired as a briga- 
dier general. 


After serving in the southwest during 
the late sixties, Jocelyn was ordered to 
the northwest (including Alaska) where 
he campaigned from 1872 to 1880. This 
period, which takes up about one-third 
of the volume, is the most important and 
most complete. It deals extensively with 
the Modoc trouble, the Nez Perce War 
and the Bannack uprising. Of these 
fights, that of 1877 is particularly in- 
formative and Jocelyn has wisely al- 
lowed his father to tell much of the 
story, by including extensive excerpts 
from letters written from the field. 
Through the army officer’s eyes, the 
reader will be able to follow the wily 
Chief Joseph as he led U. S. troops on 
the tortuous chase out of Idaho, over 
into Yellowstone Park, and up into Mon- 
tana’s Bear Paws for the final show- 
down. He will find that General Sher- 
man’s criticism (as well as that of the 
press) for General O. O. Howard's lag- 
gardly pursuit was shared by the voung 
infantryman who participated in the 
pursuit. 

Equally as significant as the excellent 
account, is the fine collection of photo- 
graphs included. Few, if any, volumes 
on western military life contain so valu- 
able an assortment of pictorial records. 

The author has maintained a surpris- 
ing objectivity in his study, considering 
the fact that he is writing about his 
father. However, from time to time, his 
resentment gets away from him. 








Bob Fletcher, devoted Montanan and 


the featured column MONTANA MEDLEY, is now enjoying a cruise in 

Caribbean waters. Hence his usual contribution does not appear. He will re- 

turn, however, in the summer issue, sans sarong, we hope, and back in the 

proverbial ten-gallon Stetson and corral-scented w boots, to write more 
on the Montana scene 
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A Tribute To 
Joseph Kinsey Howard 


By Richard L. Neuberger 


As people think of books, they in- 
evitably think of authors. 

To think of authors is to wonder at the 
comparative rank of these authors in 
a particular category such as poetry or 
the novel—and even to ruminate on how 
authors rank in a region. 

The Pacific Northwest has produced 
many illustrious writers. It is a realm 
which evidently encourages citizens to 
put pen to paper. Editors of national 
magazines claim they must visit more 
authors per capita in the Northwest than 
in any other place, except possibly the 
area surrounding New York City. 

Who has been our region’s greatest 
author of the past generation? Many 
names come to mind—Archie Binns of 
Seattle, Stewart Holbrook of Portland, 
Ben Hur Lampman of Portland, Nancy 
Wilson Ross of Poulsbo, Wash.; Helen 
Hendrick of Medford, Martha Ferguson 
McKeown of Hood River, Oscar O. Win- 
ther of Seattle, and numerous others. 

Yet, when Eastern writers and critics 
are asked to “rate” Northwest authors, 
they inevitably seem to turn to one name 
consistently. This is the name of Joseph 
Kinsey Howard of Great Falls, Mont., 
who died on August 25, 1951. 

The next year the New York Times 
asked the country’s most celebrated 
writers to list the book which, above 
practically all others, they wished they 
themselves, had written. “Strange Em- 
pire” received outstanding recognition 
in this poll. It was a tale of the tragic 
Metis, those children of white fathers 
and Indian mothers, whom the govern- 
ment of Canada crushed after a tragic 
rebellion. The author of “Strange Em- 
pire’ was Joseph Kinsey Howard. 

H. L. Davis, who long ago lived near 
The Dalles and recently won a Pulitzer 
Prize, said that he wished he had written 
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“the Joseph Kinsey Howard book, be- 
cause it is history, the history of a deep- 
ly-fascinating country and people that 
writers have hitherto left virtually un- 
touched, done with a mastery of detail 
and an unflinching reverence for exact 
truth that few writers to come ever are 
likely to surpass or even equal.” 

Bernard DeVoto, another Pulitzer 
Prize winner, said of Howard: “With 
his death the West lost one of its few 
writers of the first rank and one of its 
most valuable citizens.” And still a third 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize, A. B. Guth- 
rie, Jr., also a Montanan, and author of 
“The Big Sky,” cried after the passing 
of Joseph Kinsey Howard, “We have 
lost our conscience!” 

Who was Joseph Kinsey Howard? 

Participants in the Reed college writ- 
ers’ conference of 1946 remember How- 
ard as a nervous, intense young man 
who had repeatedly condemned what 
he regarded as injustices against minori- 
ties and raids on the West’s natural re- 
sources. The students on the campus, 
apparently attracted by his burning 
idealism, crowded around him and often 
ignored writers with so-called bigger 
names. 

Although he was only 45 when he died, 
his book, “Montana—High, Wide and 
Handsome,” had been described by De- 
Voto, a hard man to please, as “the 
most brilliant interpretation of the con- 
temporary West which anyone has writ- 
ten.” And DeVoto added: “By the time 
Howard died, he came closer to being 
the spokesman of the West than any 
other writer ever has been.” 

This Montana resident of plain face 
and slight physical stature, who has been 
so lavishly praised by America’s literary 
giants, was essentially a crusader. In 
Montana he inveighed against dominance 
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by the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany and by corporation farm enter- 
prises which beat down the individual 
farm family. Even when he wrote short 
stories for such magazines as Collier’s 
and the Saturday Evening Post, his sym- 
pathies were with the beleaguered In- 
dian and halfbreeds and against the 
dashing Mounties and the overpowering 
U. S. cavalry. 

When he became zealously interested 
in a subject, Howard’s writing assumed 
an almost lyrical quality. A few of the 
chapter titles in “Strange Empire” make 
‘s evident: “Chance of Glory,” “The 
Bitter Wind,” “The Dusk of Evening,” 
“The Psalms of David,” “To Fulfill God’s 
Will,” “Deliver Us From Evil.” 


In his books about Montana. Howard 
was freauently so critical of the state’s 
economic, industrial and political leaders 
that these books had to be purchased 
“under the counter,” as if they were 
pornographic or indecent. Some book 
stores. according to DeVoto, were afraid 
to stock them, even though the volumes 
were published by such leading firms 
in the East as Morrow and the Yale 
University Press. 


at 


Howard was the founder of the cele- 
brated writers’ conference, held annually 
at the University of Montana. He made 
this so lively an event that J. Donald 
Adams, ex-book review editor of the 
New York Times, wrote several years 
ago that he found more literary ferment 
around the tree-bordered campus in Mis- 
soula than at any other place in the 11 
Western states! 

In Portland in 1946, Howard pleaded 
for the introduction and encouragement 
of culture in places other than huge ur- 
ban centers such as New York and Los 
Angeles. By “culture” he explained that 
he meant folk music, arts and crafts, 
modern dance, writing and the theatre. 
Howard especially hoped to see these 
things stimulated in small rural com- 
munities rather than in places as large 
as Great Falls or Missoula or Eugene. 
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job; if th 


His death of a heart attack kept him 
from continuing this effort. Howard left 
no survivors other than his mother. 
Professor Victor L. O. Chittick of Reed 
college cited a frequently-quoted remark 
about Howard in tribute to him: “One 
of a small handful of first-rate writers 
who have stuck it out in the West.” 


Whether Howard was the “greatest” 
of modern Western authors, it still is 
too early to say with emphasis and cer- 
tainty. That he will be among this select 
company is nearly as sure as anything 
in this troubled and uncertain world. 

—Reprinted by permission of the 
author and The Oregon Journal. 


| visited your fine museum, at the 
some of my friends, and I 
much impressed by 


“Last summer 
recommendation ot 
want to say that I 
it 

“T was particularly impressed by the fact that 
your displays are tastefully done and presented to 
the public in an orderly and logical fashion. The 
nature of my work (historical research) has taken 
me to most of the state museums in the West and 


Was very 


I have found a great variance in them. Some of 
them, like yours, have a fresh, professional and 
educational look about them. Others, I am sorry 
to say, present the viewer with a cluttered collec 
tion of junl ine wonders if the attic of every 
Pioneer in some of these states was not simply 
cleaned out and tl contents dumped upon the 
historical regard to duplica 
tion, historical value or even int°rest. The mussv, 
junkshop feeling one gets from viewing such col 
lections is not particular onducive to apprecia 
tion nor « lesire to return to the 
scene. Memoirs that some of the donors hand on 
to these etic re of value only to the donors, 
but timiditv on the part of the curators frequently 
prevents S\ tically weeding out 
the historicall rnificant or interesting from those 
items | ‘ only sentimental value to 
the part These came from the so 
ind-so f tor ill tell me. “and if I 
don’t ke ‘ refront the family will 
be furious, and perhaps demand the return of some 
f the | t.’ And so some of the 
societies, of 1 ssith look like second hand shops 
Excuse rt] f my comment, but I must 
sav it was refreshir to see a museum done taste 
fully and tractively, and I must assume (since 
Montana n be no different from other states in 
this regard) that vour arranewement was not nut 
before the yr publi hout a lot of pulling 
and hauling part of the antiquarians who 
were afraid that grandpa might not be properly 
remembered. Accent mv congratulations on vour 
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“As a native Montanan, I am very 
much interested in your efforts to com- 
plete a project so worthy of this State 
(the Historical Museum). I am also an 
ardent admirer of C. M. Russell and our 
rich historical lore. My only regret is 
that my contribution isn’t larger, but 
being a patient in the State Sanitarium, 
this is the best I can do. 

C. D. 


Galen, Montana 





‘The principal illustration on p. 26 of Dr. Sharp’s 


| Massacre At Cypress Hills” looks familiar to me. 
[ am sure I have seen the original many times in 
Montana, but cannot recall where.” 


C.A.S,, Los Angeles 


Right you are, Sir. This and five other heroic-sized 
oils by Charles A. Pedretti decorate the ceiling of 
the Supreme Court chamber of the State Capitol at 
Helena. Other subjects include the last of the buf- 
falo. Lewis and Clark, Gates of the Mountains, a 
buffalo chase and President Cleveland signing the 
act admitting Montana to statehood. 


“Even today, Americans should cringe in shame 
t the disgraceful treatment accorded the original 
Americans—the Indians. This magazine and Mr 
Dusenberry deserve real commendation for setting 
I ord straight on the Rocky Boy Indians. 
lontana’s Displaced Persons” were not much dif- 
from those persons wandering Europe to- 

sa result of Adolph Hitler, were they? 
\n humble 
Miles City, 


admitting that the simile 


\merican 


\Mon‘ana 


We cringe in shame, s 
quite accurate. 


know of no other historical journal that is as 
iting, as original, as graphically articulate 
is exciting to see and to read as is The Mon 
Magazine of History. It’s tops!” 
Arch Warren, 
Pyramid Press, (¢ 


r ofr 


President 


imden, N, J. 


ish to congratulate you . on such a lively 

zine, and I am delighted to see the progress 

h history is making in Montana. Your descrip- 

tion of your problems under “Director’s Roundup” 
fascinating.” 

Edward P 


Colonial: Williamsburg 


\lexander 


really struck a chord. Both laymen 
and museum people concur that such problems and 
pressures in creating a worth-while museum are a 
necessary part of this business, and not ours alone 
by any means. 
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“Enclosed find three-year renewal. I 
don’t want to miss a single copy of your 
fine magazine. Although I came to For- 
syth in 1906, I knew very little about 
Montana history until I started to read 
the Montana Magazine of History.” 

Mrs. R. S. DRABBS 


“Recently the Walla Walla Chamber of Com- 
merce had their annual meeting. As a theme, the 
tables represented cities of America. I chose Bill- 
ings, Montana, and the response was fine. I feel 
that we had an outstanding exhibit. 

“T was delighted to receive several copies of the 
winter, 1954 issues of your magazine. Several of the 
people at our table were Montanans and you can 
imagine their interest. especially in the magazine. 
This is the first I’ve seen of the publication, al- 
though my father has told me about it. I think it 
is the finest magazine of its kind that I’ve seen. 
Montana has a great deal of interesting history and 
the new museum and magazine will fill a great 
need for it perpetuation. 

“Congratulations and best wishes for a success- 
ful year in 1954.” 

Tom C,. Ross 
Walla Walla, Washington 


“Your beautiful six-color 2x3 feet reproduction of 
Russell’s THE ROUNDUP in the limited edition, which 
I understand is available nowhere else in the world, 
has just arrived. I have just had it framed and it is 
now my most prized collection. Enclosed $40 is for 
two more for friends here. Thanks for the fine service.” 

Buck Davidson 
Dallas, Texas 





“T want to compliment you’on your most excel 
lent winter issue, truly an outstanding number 
“They get better with every publication and s 


earlv history of 


accurately portray so much of the 
our state. I am glad you are featuring Charles 
Russell. 

“Best regards and all good wishes, as always.” 


Wallis Huidekoper 
Big Timber, Montana 

“Last evening I had the rare privilege of read 
ing the Winter, 1954 issue of the Montana Maga- 
zine. I offer not only my congratulations but sin 
cere apreciation for such a wonderfully fine maga 
zine. 

“It has also been my privilege to do some re- 
Historical Library and the excellent 
suggestions, ideas and helps given me by the 
personnel of the library has been of immeasurable 
value. 

“Thank you for the splendid publication and a 
special commendation to Director Toole for his 
“Director's Roundup.” I agree with him on every 
point.” 
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Mrs. Mildred K. Stoltz 
Cut Bank, Montana 
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Sy Leslie H. Peters 
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Bone ~ pe ode Eien’ Sin 1. a aul mi , Wa th first representative 
ron ister ty it e Territorial Legislature 
of Northwest Biography p. 94. f 
Yegen, Sr., born in Switzerland August 7, For m on this major vigilante 
l came to North Dakota in 1880, joining two action | Viontana cattlemen see the Montana 
brothers and a sister. In 1881 they came to Mon Maga ry, ral Montana Vigilante 
tana, residing briefly at Glendive and Terry Station Raids of 1884,” by Oscar Mueller, Jan. 1951; and 
before moving to Billings to operate a small “Judith Basin Top Hand,” edited by Michael Ken- 
bakery. In 1882 P. Yegen & Company was es- nedy Spring 1953 
tablished and became a thriving and important Fort Custer was built in 1877 on a bluff overlooking 
mercantile business. In 1900 Yegen Brothers, the confluence of the Big Horn and Little Horn 
Bankers,.was formed, with banks in Billings, Ana- rivers near Hardin, Mont \ granite slab now 
conda, Butte and Gardiner. The Yegens also op- marks the sité 
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